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The Observer. 125. 6d. net 
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R. H. Mottram. A particularly apt book at the present time 
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Graphic. 75. 6d. net. 3rd Large Impression shortly 


DEATH OF A HERO: Richard Aldington 
A novel. “I wasn’t merely interested, 1 was moved deeply by 
it. ...It keeps on giving the effect of being absolutely real and 
true.” H. G. Wells. 85. 6d. net. 2nd Large Impression 
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A novel, sequel to The Cantab, of “deep interest and constant 
beauty . .. his novel nourishes and refreshes.” The Evening 
Standard. 75.6d. net 


OUTWARD BOUND: Sutton Vane 


The novel of the play. Of his most successful play Mr. Sutton 
Vane has now made an engrossing novel. 75. 6d. net 
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London Amusements. 








MATINEES FOR THE WEEK. 


“ ROSE MARIE.” 
“JEW sUSS.” 
“THE SEA-CULL.” 


DRURY LANE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNE. To-day, Sat., 2.30. 
CAIETY. Tues. & Fri., 2.30. “LOVE LIES.” 

GLOBE. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. “ CANARIES SOMETIMES SINC.” 
HIPPODROME. Wec., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. “MR. CINDERS.” 

HIS MAJESTY’S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BITTER SWEET. 


LONDON PAV. Tues. & Thurs., 2.30. “WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 
LYRIC, Hammersmith. Wed., Sat., 2.30. LA VIE PARISIENNE. 
PRINCE OF WALES. Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. JOURNEY’S END. 

QUEEN'S. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. THE APPLE CART. 
STRAND. Wed. & Sat., 2 30. “ THE BACHELOR FATHER.” 
VAUDEVILLE. Mon., Thurs., 2.30. THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 
WYNDHAM’S. Wed., Sat., 2.30 prompt. “THE CALENDAR.” 





THEATRES. _ 





ALDWYCH. (Temple Bar 6404.) 
NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATINEES, WEDNESDAYS, 2.30. 
‘A CUP OF KINDNESS.” 


TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, and RALPH LYNN. 


APOLLO. (Gerr. 6970.) 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S Production 


“THE SILVER TASSIE.” 
By SEAN O’CASEY. 





EVGS., 8.15. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. 


DRURY LANE. (Tem. Bar 7171.) EVGS.,8.15. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 





“ROSE MARIE.” THE GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. 
EDITH DAY, CENE CERRARD. 


DUKE OF YORK’S. 
MATHESON LANG in “JEW SUSS.” 


NIGHTLY, at 8.30. 








Temple Bar 5122. 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 








“THE SEA-GULL.”’ 
‘THE THREE SISTERS.”’’ 


sookable in advance. 


FORTUNE. (Tem. Bar 7373.) TO-NIGHT, 8.30. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 8. 

Prices, 2/4 to 12/-. 

GAIETY. (Tem. Bar 6991.) 


‘LOVE LIES” A New Musical Play 


Return of STANLEY LUPINO. 


GARRICK. (Temple Bar 8713.) EVGS., 8.30. Mats., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
CONSTANCE COLLIER in 


‘*HAPPY FAMILIES” 


EVENINGS, 8.15. 





Mats., Tues. and Fri., 2.30. 





GLOBE. (Gerr. 8724.) EVGs., 8.30. “THE BACHELOR FATHER.” 


Cc. Aubrey Smith, Miriam Hopkins. Mat., To-day, Sat., 2.30. 


Monday Next, at 8, ““CANARIES SOMETIMES SING.” 





HIPPODROME, London. Ger. 06650. 
EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. 
‘“*MR. CINDERS.”’ A New Musical Comedy. 
BINNIE HALE. BOBBY HOWES. 


All Seats bookable. 


HIS” MAJESTY’S. NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATS., WED. & SAT. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’S PRODUCTION 
‘BITTER SWEET.” 


Book, Lyrics and Music by NOEL COWARD. 





KINGSWAY. (Holborn 4032.) 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30.  MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 
“THE RISING SUN.” 
ANGELA BADDELEY. FRANK CELLIER. 


LONDON PAVILION. <VGS., 830. Mats. Tues. & Thurs., 230. 
CHARLES B. COCHRAN’'S 1929 REVUE 
“WAKE UP AND DREAM.” 











LYRIG Hammersmith. Riverside 3012. EVGS., 8.30. LAST 2 WEEKS. 


LA VIE PARISIENNE Music by Offenbach. 
Produced by NIGEL PLAYFAIR. MATS., WED., SAT., 2.30. 








PRINCE OF WALES. EVGS., 8.30. MATS., THURS., SAT., 2.30. Gerr. 7482. 


“‘JOURNEY’S END.” 
“THE BEST PLAY IN LONDON.’’—Sunday Dispatch. 


THEATRES. 


NIGHTLY, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 





QUEEN'S (Ger. 9437.) 
THE APPLE CART, by BERNARD SHAW. 


EDITH EVANS. CEDRIC HARDWICKE. 





ST. MARTIN’S, (Tem. Bar 1444.) EVGS., at 8.15. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.30. 
‘SORRY’ YOU’VE BEEN TROUBLED! ”’ 
By WALTER HACKETT. 


HUCH WAKEFIELD. MARION LORNE. 





‘STRAND, MONDAY, OCT. 2ist, at'8.30. “ ‘THE BACHELOR FATHER.” 


C, Aubrey Smith, Miriam Hopkins. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


Transferring from the Globe Theatre. 


VAUDEVILLE, EVGS. 8.30. Vats., Mon. & Thur, 2.30. (Tem. Bar 4871.) 
THE CO-OPTIMISTS. 


“Their Brightest and Best.’”—Sunday Pictorial. 





NEW PROGRAMME. 





WYNDHAM'S. OWEN NARES in ‘-THE CALENDAR.” 


By EDGAR WALLACE. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30 prompt. MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. 








VARIETIES. 


COLISEUM. Charing Cross. (Tem. Bar 3161.) Three Times Daily, 2.15, 5.15, 8.15. 


Week Commencing October 2Ist: J. M. BARRIE’S “ HALF AN HOUR.” 


Featuring MARGARET BANNERMAN, NORMAN McKINNEL, and C. V. 
FRANCE & CO.; MOORE & REVEL; TIRANA; ALFRED LATELL; ete. 








CINEMAS, 


EMPIRE, Leicester Square. Con., Noon—Midnight. Suns., 6.0—11 p.m. 
THE ALL TALKING-SINGING-DANCING SENSATION. 
“THE HOLLYWOOD REVUE ”’ 


With 25 World-Famous Stars and a Chorus of 200. 





PICCADILLY. 





Daily, 2.30 & 8.30. Sundays, 6.0 & 8.30. 
LAST PERFORMANCES, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 20th. 

SOPHIE TUCKER in “ HONKY TONK.” 
Warner Bros. & VITAPHONE Singing Picture. 


Preceded by (2.30) “THE FLYING SQUAD”; (8.30) “THE TIME, THE 
PLACE AND THE GIRL.” All Seats Bookable. Regent 4506 





REGAL. Marble Arch. 
British International Pictures Ltd. present 
“THE INFORMER.” 
With LYA DE PUTTI and LARS HANSON 
Also the First full length Mack Sennett Talkie Comedy 
“MIDNIGHT DADDIES.” 





(Paddington 9911.) 





STOLL PICTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. 
Week of October 2lst. DAILY from 12.30. (Sundays from 6 p.m.) 


The Great Talking, Singing and Dancing Show, “CLOSE HARMONY,” 

with CHARLES ROGERS and NANCY CARROLL; The Murder Mystery 

“ Talkie,’ ‘THE LAST WARNING,” starring LAURA [LA PLANTE, 

MONTAGUE LOVE and MARGARET LIVINGSTON; BRITISH MOVIE- 
TONE NEWs. 


(Holborn 3703.) 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


R. RAMSAY MacDONALD’S sojourn in the 

United States has come to an end amidst a chorus 

of congratulation, not the least significant 
feature of which was a message from M. Briand 
to President Hoover, expressing his pleasure in the 
** brilliant success ”’- of the British Prime Minister’s 
visit. This message may reasonably be supposed to 
reflect the French Premier’s satisfaction with the joint 
statement, issued on October 9th, in which President 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald summed up the objects and 
results of their conversations; for one of the chief 
features of this statement—on which we comment fully 
in another column—was the assurance it conveyed to 
the European Powers that the conversations at Wash- 
ington and in the camp on the Rapidan, were directed 
to facilitating the co-operation of Great Britain and the 
United States with all other nations, and not to setting 
up any exclusive understanding, or detaching Great 
Britain from the European comity. This point was 
further emphasized in a statement by Mr. Stimson, the 
Secretary of State, bluntly contradicting a foolish report 
that Great Britain and the United States had ** agreed 
to pool their navies to maintain the peace of the 
world.”?. Mr. MacDonald has now gone on to Canada, 
where he may be expected to discuss with Canadian 
statesmen the problems likely to arise at the next Im- 
perial Conference, and his visit receives added signifi- 
cance from the fact that the Dominions are to be 
represented at the Five-Power Naval Conference in 


January. 
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Apart from the political value of the conversations 
between the British Prime Minister and the President of 
the United States, Mr. MacDonald’s visit has, un- 
doubtedly, been a very big success in promoting good 
relations betweén the two countries. The remarkable 
demonstrations of friendship, with which he has every- 
where been received, show how far the pendulum has 
swung back since the period immediately following the 
breakdown of the Geneva Conference of 1926, when it 
seemed that Mr. Shearer and his assistants might stam- 
pede the American public into a violent attack of 
Anglophobia. With great tact, the sittings of the Com- 
mittee investigating Mr. Shearer’s activities were 
suspended during Mr. MacDonald’s presence in the 
States; but a temperately worded letter from Lord 
Bridgeman to the TimEs, describing the embarrassment 
caused to the British delegation by Mr. Shearer’s pro- 
paganda, has been well received by American opinion. 
This change in American feeling will have been greatly 
strengthened by Mr. MacDonald’s visit. The New 
York Times declared, in a valedictory leader, that: 
** His bearing has been perfect. Not one slip in act or 
speech did he make while he was here.”’ That is high 
praise; but it seems accurately to reflect the general 


feeling in the United States. 
* * * 


Very wisely, the programme of the visit was so 
arranged as to avoid all suspicion that the President 
and his visitor were going behind the backs of Congress. 
Every opportunity has been given for Mr. MacDonald 
to meet Senator Borah, Chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and other leaders of Congress, and 
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the results are likely to be only less important than 
those of Mr. MacDonald’s talks with the President him- 
self. In particular, it is understood that Senator Borah 
is prepared to drop his demand that the ** freedom of 
the seas *’ should be discussed before, or concurrently 
with, naval limitation, and is satisfied with the promise, 
contained in the joint statement, that it will be the 
subject of conversations similar to those by which the 
** parity °’ question was settled. There are still strong 
differences of opinion as to the effect of the Kellogg Pact 
upon this question. Senator Walsh, a_ well-known 
lawyer, would allow the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to decide who was the aggressor in any 
breach of the Pact. Senator Borah is strongly opposed 
to this course. But American opinion, as a whole, is 
swinging round to the view, expressed by the NEw 
York Wor bp, that, while it is no longer possible ‘* for 
a belligerent Britain to close the seas to neutral 
American commerce,”’’ without American consent, it is 
equally impossible for the United States, ** after signa- 
ture of the Kellogg Pact, to regard all wars alike,’’ or 
to ** insist upon trading with a country which had 
violated the Kellogg Pact.”’ 
* * * 

The French, Italian and Japanese Governments 
have accepted the invitation to the Five-Power Naval 
Conference without reservations, except for a general 
intimation that their respective views on naval disarma- 
ment are well known and will be further developed ir 
the preliminary conversations. The French form of 
acceptance was anxiously considered, for the Govern- 
ment felt that it must be written with due 
regard to the critical attitude of the Press, and of some 
groups of deputies, who regard the whole Conference 
as a bid by Great Britain and the United States for 
the unchallenged mastery of the seas. One Deputy, 
M. Mottu, in a letter to M. Briand, which he has also 
communicated to the Press, and which is written in a 
tone reminiscent of the worst days of Anglo-French 
political rivalry, suggests that Great Britain should 
prove her sincerity by dismantling her Mediterranean 
bases. M. Dumesnil, an ex-Minister of Marine, has 
issued a statement promising unreserved opposition to 
any project of submarine limitation. It is clear, indeed, 
that the reference in the invitation to the British and 
American desire to abolish submarines altogether has 
thrown a large section of French opinion into a 
paroxysm of suspicion. M. Briand’s message of con- 
gratulation to President Hoover was probably intended, 
in part at least, as a check to this growing opposition. 

” * * 

It is no small thing, and gives no little ground for 
optimism, that France and Italy should accept the 
invitation to a Naval Conference in London without 
raising any objection to the venue. The informal 
conversations, which are still going on, between the 
British and United States Governments and the Govern- 
ments of the other invited Powers may be relied upon 
to remove many of the doubts and difficulties of those 
Powers before the Conference actually meets. The 
chief danger appears to be the demand of the French 
Press that any agreement reached at the Conference 
should remain inoperative until the League’s disarma- 
ment Conference has completed its work with respect 
to land and air as well as sea armaments. This is a 
very different thing from the suggestion, contained in 
the invitation, that the agreement can subsequently be 
fitted into the framework of a general Disarmament 
Convention, and if the French Government should 
formally adopt this demand the success of the Confer- 
ence will be seriously endangered. M. Briand, however, 
is not likely to pose as a wrecker, and the question 
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should be capable of adjustment, by including in the 
agreement some provision for reconsideration of details 
at a later date. 

* * * 

The French and German Governments are prepar- 
ing to discuss the question of the Saar, and the Com- 
missioners are to meet on October 28th. Both 
Governments are anxious to avoid the taking of the 
plebiscite, which, under the terms of the Versailles: 
Treaty, would be held in 19385. The French recognize 
that a plebiscite would inevitably go against them,,. 
and both parties recognize, and wish to avert, the 
possibility of unpleasant incidents. The Saar coal 
mines, however, were definitely made over to France 
by the Peace Treaty, and Germany will have to re- 
purchase them. Both Governments desire to dispose 
of the question without waiting until 1935; but the 
French wish for some guarantees that the Saar coal,. 
upon which the industries of Lorraine are largely 
dependent, will not suddenly be diverted to other 
markets. The assessment of the value of the mines, 
and the French demand for a retention of present 
privileges, or compensation for premature restoration 
of the mines, will give the Commissioners plenty of 
work. None the less, it is a welcome sign of the new 
conditions in Europe that a particularly thorny political 
problem has been converted into the subject of a 
business bargain. 

* * * 


Mr. Bruce’s Administration has been defeated, 
decisively, at the Australian polls, and it seems prob- 
able that Mr. Bruce himself will lose his seat. The 
latest returns give the Labour Party 43 seats, the 
Nationalists 17, the Country Party 11, the Independents 
4, and the Progressive Country Party 1. The Labour 
Party thus has a clear majority of 10 over all other 
parties together. The result is rather surprising, for 
the electorate tolerated the Waterside Workers Act, 
and the doubtful statesmanship which used a state of 
public excitement to give driving force to partisan 
legislation. It has turned against Mr. Bruce on his 
policy of suppressing Federal Arbitration Courts, for 
which he had a stronger case than for his emergency 
legislation. But the verdict is at least emphatic; Mr. 
Bruce’s treatment of labour questions has failed to 
retain public support. Mr. Scullan, the new Premier, 
who is popular and respected, promises an amendment 
of the arbitration laws, apparently in the direction of 
substituting conciliation tribunals of employers and 
employees, with a Judge as Chairman, for the existing 
Courts. 

* * * 

The new Widows, Orphans, and Old Age Pensions 
Bill, the text of which has just been published, is a 
more comprehensive measure than was generally antici- 
pated. It provides pensions for approximately 500,000 
women. The widows aged 55 to 70 of men of the in- 
sured class who (1) died before January 4th, 1926, or (2) 
were over 70 on that date are the beneficiaries. Those 
over 60 are to be entitled to pensions from July Ist 
next, and those between 55 and 60 from January Ist, 
1931. The women concerned are for the most part 
the widows of men who died before 1926, and the 
unexpected aspect of the Bill is that it extends the 
benefit of pensions to the surviving widows of men who 
died before the date, July, 1912, when the National 
Health Insurance scheme was established, if they can 
show ‘‘ to the satisfaction of the Minister ’’ that their 
husbands’ occupations were normally such as would 
have made them insurable if they had lived longer. The 
additional expenditure under the Bill is estimated at 
£47 millions up to March 81st, 1936. The Second Read- 
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ing will be moved by Mr. Arthur Greenwood soon after 
Parliament reassembles, and Mr. Snowden is said to be 
taking a keen personal interest in the Bill. 

* * * 


The Central Coal Marketing Committee have not 
been able to present their complete scheme for the con- 
trol of output and prices to the Government by the 
promised date, October 15th. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the discussions have now reached an 
advanced stage, and that the main details were put 
before the Coal Committee of the Cabinet on Wednes- 
day. A Government Bill for the enforcement of 
marketing regulations on lines approved by the coal- 
owners may therefore be anticipated. Negotiations 
with the miners’ representatives are also being ccn- 
ducted by the Cabinet Committee, but here the path 
is by no means smooth. The Miners’ Executive natur- 
ally demand the whole Blackpool programme, and call 
pointed attention to the Labour Party’s election 
pledges. The Government, as a responsible Government 
dependent on Liberal support in Parliament, cannot 
consent to throw the coal industry back into chaos by 
a simple repeal of the Eight Hours Act. In the end it 
seems probable that a compromise may be reached on 
the basis of half an hour off the working day, but it is 
not safe to count upon compromise of any kind where 
the miners’ leaders are concerned. 

* * *% 


Even during the worst days of the Tuchun period 
Chinese politics were hardly more involved than they 
are to-day. A fortnight ago General Chang Fat-kwai 
was reported to be marching on Canton; his army has 
not been held up and brought to battle, but it has not 
reached Canton, although it has had far more than time 
enough to do so. Shortly after Chang rose in rebellion 
the Nanking Government was threatened with a still 
more formidable danger. Feng Yu-hsiang and Yen Hsi- 
shan were reported to be marching on the capital, with 
the patriotic purpose of reorganizing the Government. 
Suddenly the whole scene changed. Co-operation with 
Yen was said to have proved fatal to Feng; for the 
** Model Tuchun” had arrested the ‘ Christian 
General,*’ and proclaimed himself a faithful servant of 
the Kuomintang. All details of this masterly stroke were 
withheld. Presumably, Yen had enticed Feng to a con- 
ference on military affairs and then marched an armed 
guard into the council chamber. Meanwhile, the raiding 
and counter-raiding of the Soviet and Chinese armies 
on the Manchurian border has spread from the land to 
the water. Six Chinese and three Russian gunboats 
have been sunk in an action on the Sungari River. 

* * * 


This sporadic warfare in Manchuria has now gone 
on so long, without detriment to the diplomatic 
haggling between Moscow and Nanking, that even a 
miniature naval battle need not prejudice the chances 
of a final settlement. The alleged arrest of Feng 
Yu-hsiang by Yen Hsi-shan has greater significance. The 
** Model Tuchun ”’ has more than once been defeated 
in battle; but he has long been acknowledged as one 
of the most far-sighted men in China. He preserved 
his province, through all the permutations and com- 
binations of the Tuchun period, by maintaining an 
armed neutrality when the issue of events was doubtful, 
and siding with the stronger party as soon as the 
stronger party could be recognized. If he has thrown 
in his lot with the Kuomintang at what seemed to be 
its moment of greatest peril, it is a fair deduction that 
far-sighted Chinese discern a greater strength and 
stability in the Central Government than is apparent 
to superficial observers. 
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Adly Pasha Yeghen has undertaken to form an 
interim Egyptian Government and to take charge of 
affairs during the General Election. The elections will 
be held during November, and Parliament is expected 
to assemble in mid-December. The selection of Adly 
is an extremely good one; he is universally respected 
and trusted, and on three occasions has formed an 
emergency Government. It would be hard to exag- 
gerate the good service performed, during the recent 
discussions, by Sir Perey Lorraine, in establishing good 
relations with the Court, and with political leaders of 
all parties, at a moment when the least friction might 
have been disastrous. 


* * * 


According to the latest reports from Afghanistan, 
Nadir Khan’s armies have penetrated into Kabul. But 
Nadir’s brother, who is in command of the attacking 
force, has thus far failed to carry the strong points still 
held by Habibullah’s general in and around the old city. 
It is hopeful news that Nadir has scored a success; for 
Habibullah’s seizure of power gave no hopes of a final 
settlement of Afghan affairs; but the news would have 
been much better if the success had been complete. So 
long as Nadir’s attention has to be concentrated on 
fighting his enemies, he will be unable to call the 
Assembly which is to elect the new dynasty and settle 
the country. Incidentally, the ex-King, Amanullah, 
has informed the Press that, if Nadir becomes King, he, 
Amanullah, will willingly act as his Ambassador in 
Europe. It is to be hoped that Nadir will make a better 
appointment when his time comes. 


* * * 


The Second International Thrift Congress, which 
was held in London last week, was a notable gathering. 
Nearly five hundred delegates attended, and twenty- 
nine countries were represented. It is all to the good 
that the organizations for promoting small savings 
should meet together and exchange ideas as to how that 
laudable object may best be furthered. The most 
striking feature of the Congress was, however, the 
speech delivered to it by Mr. Snowden. Any lingering 
doubts which may remain in the minds of anxious 
capitalists as to the intentions of a Labour Chancellor 
must have been dispelled by his eulogy of thrift and his 
emphasis on the national need for capital. According 
to a leader-writer in the Times, indeed, Mr. Snowden 

‘‘ declared that capitalists, however small, are necessary 
to the general well-being and serve a vital national need. 
It is possible that not all of them have reflected on the 
actual uses to which their money is put while it is being 
kept for them; but they have in effect Mr. Snowden’s 
assurance that, wherever they put it, they put it into the 
hands of those who neither waste nor spend it unwisely ; 
it goes, whether they entrust it to the Government or to 
private enterprise, into truly productive channels.” 


We have been unable to find in the published reports 
of Mr. Snowden’s speech any confirmation of this 
astonishing statement. The fact is, as the Chancellor 
must know well, that the national, as apart from the 
personal, value of thrift depends upon the use to which 
capital is put. In advocating saving, Mr. Snowden 
incurs an additional obligation to finance a policy of 
national development. 


* * * 


It is a pleasant sign of the times that one of the 
chief features of this year’s Lord Mayor’s Show will be 
a pageant celebrating the tenth birthday of the League 
of Nations. This is being arranged by the City of 


London Branch and the London Regional Federation of 
the League of Nations Union. 
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BURYING THE HATCHET 


T would be very easy, and very stupid, to make fun 
To: the joint statement in which President Hoover and 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald sum up the results of their 
informal talks.’’ On the surface, that document is 
composed mainly of platitudes and pious aspirations, 
and the cynics and pessimists, who regarded the Kellogg 
Pact as an empty gesture, will doubtless take the same 
view of the joint statement. They will be wrong again. 
There are times, and this is one of them, when a 
reasoned basis for optimism lies only a little below the 
surface, and it is the cynics and pessimists who have 
lost touch with realities. When the generalities of the 
joint statement are construed in the light of known facts 
and tendencies in Anglo-American relations, it stands 
out as the harbinger of a new era in the world’s history. 

From the start, it was clear that Mr. MacDonald’s 
visit to the United States was an event of first-rate 
importance. As we pointed out in our last issue, its 
primary significance was that it introduced, in Anglo- 
American relations, the system of personal contacts 
between leading statesmen which, in the hands of men 
like Mr. Lloyd George, M. Briand, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain in his better days, and that admirable and cour- 
ageous statesman, the late Herr Stresemann, had 
proved so fruitful of good results in European affairs. 
This, in itself, was a great step forward. It was not 
merely that it ensured the application, to questions at 
issue between Great Britain and the United States, of a 
new and improved technique of diplomacy. It was also 
an assurance to the American people that Great Britain, 
inevitably ** entangled ’’ as she was in European affairs, 
was not so obsessed with their importance as to exclude 
friendship with the United States from the category of 
her primary interests. It was, equally, an assurance to 
the British people that the United States, while intent 
on avoiding ‘* entangling alliances,’’ was prepared to 
modify her rigid aloofness from the world’s affairs. No 
one who has studied either the reactions of Americans 
to the pruposed Anglo-French naval agreement, or the 
debates in Congress on the Kellogg Pact and adherence 
to the International Court, will underrate the impor- 
tance of the steps thus taken. 

In our view, therefore, the significance of Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s conversations with President Hoover goes far 
deeper than the concrete issues that formed the imme- 
diate subject of their discussions. Those issues, never- 
theless, are of a vital character, and the lines on which 
the joint statement shows them to have been handled 
are more vital still. Ostensibly, the chief immediate 
purpose of Mr. MacDonald’s visit was to continue the 
work begun in his conversations on naval limitation 
with General Dawes. But behind the question of naval 
parity there stirred uneasily, in the minds of both 
Governments and both Admiralties, the historic issue 
of the ** freedom of the seas,’’ or, in more concrete 
terms, of the maritime rights and obligations of belli- 
gerents and neutrals. Here, the traditional British and 
American policies were in flat opposition. Neither 
policy had been authoritatively restated since the Great 
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War, yet it was clear that the conditions of the problem 
had been radically altered by developments in the tech- 
nique of war, by Great Britain’s obligations under the 
Covenant of the League, and by the moral obligations 
on both countries implicit in the Kellogg Pact. Every- 
body feared that a formal reopening of the question 
would postpone, indefinitely, the chances of naval limi- 
tation; yet it was the clamour for ‘* freedom of the 
seas ’’ that had given impetus to the American demand 
for parity, and Senator Borah was there to see that 
the issue should not be overlooked in any naval discus- 
sions, and that it should not be settled in such a way 
as to commit the United States to acceptance of any 
decision by the League.* 

Nor was this all. The attainment of parity, at a 
figure low enough to be acceptable to the United States, 
depended on agreement with France, Italy, and Japan, 
at the forthcoming Five-Power Conference; but public 
opinion in France and Italy was highly suspicious as 
to the object of the Conference, fearing that it repre- 
sented an attempt to sidestep the League’s Disarma- 
ment Commission, and to impose on the French and 
Italian fleets ratios arbitrarily fixed by the English- 
speaking Powers. These suspicions were intensified by 
every hint as to a possible accommodation of the differ- 
ences between Great Britain and the United States as to 
maritime rights; for it was not forgotten that sugges- 
tions had been put forward, implying a pooling of the 
British and American fleets to police the seas and ensure 
the peace of the world—or, in the Continental view, to 
establish Anglo-Saxon hegemony. 

Such were the principal issues before President 
Hoover and Mr. MacDonald. Let us see what light their 
joint statement throws on the way in which they have 
dealt with them. 

In the first place, they postulate that signature of 
the Kellogg Pact has put war between Great Britain 
and the United States out of the range of possibility, 
and that all questions outstanding between the two 
countries must be reviewed in the light of this fact. 
This is more than a gesture; it is a declaration of 
policy—and of a policy which has already received prac- 
tical application in the reciprocal concessions embodied 
in the new naval proposals. 

They go on to state that this policy will be further 
applied to the solution of ** old historic problems,”’ in- 
volving ‘** technical matters requiring detailed study,”’ 
which will be the subject of conversations on the same 
lines as those by which the parity issue was settled. 
Beyond all shadow of doubt, the chief of these ** historic 
problems ”’ is that of belligerent rights at sea. We can 
now feel assured that this vital issue is neither to be 
shelved nor to be rushed. It is to be investigated 
patiently, quietly, and in friendly co-operation, along 
the only line that offers any hope of agreement; the 
line of examining the implications of the Kellogg Pact 
as to the rights and obligations of the Signatory Powers, 
in the event of a breach of the Pact by war. Even so, 





*For the relation between the belligerent rights and naval limitation 
issues, see the pamphlet we have just published, * The Riddle of the Seas, 
an Anglo-American Discussion.” By S. K. Ratcliffe, Professor J. W. Garner, 
and Philip Kerr. (The Nation. 6d.) 
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a solution will not be found easily or quickly ; but the 
‘‘freedom of the seas” issue, like the issue of 
** parity,’’ has been definitely converted from a subject 
of dispute into a subject for inquiry, and that, in itself, 
is a very big thing. 

Behind the question of belligerent rights, as behind 
the question of disarmament, looms the bigger and 
more fundamental problem of the preservation of peace. 
The American President and the British Prime Minister 
have discussed ** some of the more important means 
by which the moral force of our countries can be exerted 
for peace.’” They recognize that ‘* the part of each of 
our Governments in the promotion of world peace will 
be different, as cne will never consent to become en- 
tangled in European diplomacy and the other is 
resolved to pursue a policy of active co-operation with 
its European neighbours.’’ Nevertheless, they hope, 
in co-operation with all other nations, to contribute 
something towards securing and maintaining the peace 
of the world. 

This reads, at first, like a mere pious hope. But 
is it? It contains a definite assurance that the United 
States, while unwilling at this stage to undertake any 
definite commitments, recognizes that her signature of 
the Peace Pact imposes on her a new obligation towards 
the rest of the world. It implies that the closer rela- 
tions now being established between Great Britain and 
the United States will enable them to discharge more 
effectively their responsibilities to the community of 
nations, and not merely to protect their own national 
interests. It contains an explicit assurance that Great 
Britain’s fundamental need of good relations with the 
United States will not be allowed to conflict with her 
duties as a Member of the League and a European 
Power. 

The same note is struck in the references of the 
joint statement to the more immediate issue of the Five- 
Power Conference. It points out clearly that the object 
of the Anglo-American conversations was to clear away 
obstacles to a general agreement; not to present the 
other Washington Powers with an agreement already 
cut and dried. It emphasizes the desire of the British 
and United States Governments to ‘* continue their 
conversations with the other Powers concerned in order 
to remove as many difficulties as possible before the 
official formal negotiations open.’’ In the atmosphere 
created for these conversations by the joint statement, 
lies the best hope of success at the Conference itself. 
The technical obstacles to agreement are certainly 
formidable, and it is not to be expected that the joint 
statement will at once remove all the doubts and sus- 
picions expressed in the French and Italian Press; but 
M. Briand’s message of congratulation to the President 
on the * brilliant success ’’ of Mr. MacDonald’s visit, 
is a happy augury of its effect on Continental states- 
men. The outlook for the Conference is decidedly 
brighter to-day than it was a week ago. Even so, it 
may fail. But whether the Conference succeeds or 
fails, the work which President Hoover and Mr. Mac- 
Donald have begun will go surely forward. The hatchet 
has been buried in the President’s camp on _ the 
Rapidan, and it is beyond the power of all the Shearers 
to dig it up again. 
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KERBELA 


HEN I was told that I could visit Kerbela on my 
V V way from Baghdad to catch the Indian mail-boat at 
Basra, I was overjoyed. The hope of seeing 
Kerbela had been one of the attractions that had led me 
to travel through ‘Iraq on my way from England to Japan. 
Physically, of course, a visit to Kerbela is extremely 
easy. The city is accessible by a branch of the Baghdad- 
Basra Railway which crosses the Euphrates along the top 
of the Hindiyah Barrage, and there is a through-train from 
Baghdad to Kerbela every morning. But these facilities 
have not been provided for the convenience of Western 
observers like me. They are meant to cater for that con- 
siderable portion of mankind—the Shi‘ah of Islam—for 
whom Kerbela is the centre of the universe, the holy of 
holies, the sanctuary to which every true believer of the 
Shi‘i persuasion must seek to make his pilgrimage at least 
once in his lifetime. A place which draws to itself so much 
human thought and emotion cannot leave any human being 
indifferent, even if one does not oneself hold the faith by 
which this thought is inspired and this emotion kindled. 
In order to see Kerbela, men spend their last mite and their 
last ounce of strength—dragging their bodies across desert 
and mountain, or delivering them to infidel steamship 
companies to be transported uncomfortably overseas— 
frum all the lands through which the Shi‘ah are scattered : 
from ‘Iraq and Persia to the Caucasus and India, and from 
India to the Yaman. I, too, would like to visit a city 
that exercises so great a power over the wills and imagina- 
tions of men; and I should visit it in no unsympathetic 
spirit. But would my motives be understood, or indeed 
taken into account at all? It might be that in these days, 
when ‘Iraq was no longer under direct British administra- 
tion, the presence of strangers in Kerbela was not tolerated. 
Inquiries in England brought me no certain information, 
and my hopes remained in suspense until I reached Bagh- 
dad. And now, almost beyond expectation, here I was 
sitting in the train that was taking me to the holy city. 
After we had crossed the Hindiyah Barrage my excite- 
ment mounted fast. Kerbela could not be far off; for now 
we were on the desert side of the Euphrates; and I knew 
that here the desert skirted the river close and that Ker- 
bela stood on the very border between the desert and the 
sown. As we left the river behind, the palms stopped 
first, and then the fields, and the train ran on eastwards 
ovcr a hard, bare, gravel plain—I knew that landscape 
well; for, coming westward, the week before, from 
Damascus to Ramadi, I had gazed at it all the way. 
And over the gravel, always eastward, the train went on 
and on. In a day-dream, I began to wonder whether 
perhaps this was not the railway to Kerbela after all. 
Perhaps, overnight, some Jinn had conjured into existence 
the long-desired trans-desert railway to Haifa, and I should 
find myself travelling on and on until my eyes again beheld 
the Mediterranean Sea. I was aroused from these idle 
fancies when my eye caught sight of two objects rising 
above the distant line of palms that bounded the southern 
horizon. The objects gradually grew distinct. They 
shaped themselves into two domes, each set about with 
minarets. Surely one of those must be the Golden Dome, 
and behind those palms Kerbela must be hidden. Yet the 
train still ran on eastward over the gravelly plain, as 
though the domes were of no interest to it. Then perhaps 
that is not Kerbela. But if not, what can it be? Can it 
be Nejef? But, unless all maps are liars, Nejef lies much 
too far south to be visible from this railway. 
At that moment, the train began to swing round 
towards the left, and simultaneously the gravel turned to 
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sand. Further and further the train swung round; and 
now we were travelling between palm groves on one side 
and sand-dunes on the other. This was the real sandy 
desert of which conscientious travellers take picturesque 
photographs. The sand-dunes were crescent-shaped, like 
the butts from which sportsmen shoot birds in England. 
The crescents were perfectly formed, with their convex 
faces all turned in the same direction. The workman- 
ship of the wind was as perfect as if it had been the handi- 
work of man. 
ripple-marked. 
ran just 


Between the dunes, the sand was flat and 
The line between desert and palm-grove 
to the left of the railway, and it was absolutely 
One could have stood with one foot in the 
desert and the other in the sown. And then we arrived... 
The city hugs the two mosques, as though the faithful 
could not live without actually touching the holy places. 
The seven gates of the Mosque of the Golden Dome (the 
mosque which covers the spot where Husayn fell) open 
straight out into the busiest suks and alleys. As we 
walked along we could peer in through each of the gate- 
ways—over and under the great chains that are suspended 


clear-cut. 


across them as a warning that no unbeliever may pass. 
The people were quiet and friendly, but they looked 
curiously at us, as if they were wondering whether per- 
chance we intended at our peril to disregard the warning 
and go in. 

As I stood gazing in through one of the seven gates, 
I noticed a pillar-box standing close by in much the same 
posture as myself. It was round and red, with a slightly 
projecting flat top that was milled at the edge. In fact, 
it was just such a pillar-box as the one in which I post 
my letters, round the corner, when I am at home. It was a 
ludicrously characteristic product of the British brand of 
Western civilization; and as I stood there agape at this 
portent, the fancy took me that it was a thing of like 
passions with me, and that perhaps it was slyly waiting for 
its opportunity to roll impertinently with a clatter, !ike 
a great scarlet milk-can, into that sacrosanct courtyard. 

Is even Kerbela being penetrated by Western civiliza- 
tion? The pillar-box was not the only sign of the times. 
There were also motor-cars, And even the tabu upon an 
unbeliever entering the mosque is becoming somewhat 
conventionalized ; for though you are still prohibited from 
treading the floor of the court, you are hospitably invited 
to look down upon it from above. It was the Nakib al- 
Ashraf himself who took me to the highest point of his 
roof, directly overhanging the court, and only a stone’s 
throw from the Golden Dome which the court encloses. 

So at this point Husayn died, and over there, in the 
other mosque, lie his relics. Emotion broods, like physical 
heat, over mosques and city, as though the martyrdom had 
happened only yesterday. You know the story. Husayn, 
grandson of the Prophet, and son of the Prophet’s cousin 
and devotee ‘Ali, set out from the Hijaz with a tiny band 
of followers in order to claim the Caliphate which had been 
usurped by the Umayyads—the Meccan clan who had 
been the Prophet’s most stubborn enemies. The news of 
the forlorn hope sped in front of the travellers; and when, 
at Kerbela, Husayn and his companions stepped out of 
the desert on to the sown, they were met by an army 
which the Umayyad Governor of ‘Iraq had sent to bar 
their entry into this key province of the Arab Empire. 
Surrounded by overwhelmingly superior numbers and cut 
off from the wells, Husayn and his companions fought to 
the death where they stood. The Golden Dome stands 
there now. 

That is why Kerbela, the city of Husayn, lies on the 
border between the desert and the sown. But Nejef, the 
city of ‘Ali, lies five miles out in the desert, with no well 
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and no life-giving conduit from the Euphrates; and there 
is a reason for this too. (I take it on trust, for I did not 
have an opportunity of seeing Nejef with my own eyes.) 
When ‘Ali was mortally wounded by the dagger of the 
Kharijite assassin, he was holding his court in Kufa—the 
military camp, on the border between the desert and the 
sown, lower down than Kerbela, from which the early 
Arab conquerors dominated the two ‘Iraqs (the Arab ‘Iraq 
and the Persian). Knowing that his death was at hand, 
the Caliph directed that his body should be placed on a 
camel and buried wherever the camel first halted. The 
order was obeyed; and naturally the camel turned her 
the Sawad—the alien black earth which men 
irrigated and ploughed—and wandered out into her native 
desert. Where she halted, ‘Ali’s tomb was built, and Nejef 
has grown up round it. How lucky for the mujtahids who 
spend their lives there, and for the faithful who make the 
pilgrimage, that that historic camel was not in a more 
energetic mood that day! Even as it is, five miles out in 
the desert must be quite far enough. 

Thus, for the House of ‘Ali, this sharply cut border 
between the desert and the sown acquired tragic associa- 
tions. Both father and son met their deaths there. And 
perhaps for the whole Arab race the associations are 
ominous; for the badawi always crosses that line at his 
peril. Once he has crossed it, one of two fates almost 
certainly is in store for his descendants: either they will 
die out, or else they will lose their identity in another 
fashion by turning, at last, from badu into fallahin. 
ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


HE truce, or trance, in home politics continues, and 

we have all been listening-in to America. I do not 

find the least desire among Liberals to belittle the 
achievement of Mr. MacDonald. He has done a good piece 
of work for us all. It is, I think, true to say that it is 
work which he was peculiarly fitted to do well—certainly 
better than Mr. Baldwin who, in unhappier circumstances, 
would have been in the States on the same mission. In 
American eyes, Mr. MacDonald stands for the new demo- 
cratic movement. Americans take a slightly different view 
of Labour politics from ours, but from the safe distance of 
the other side the Atlantic, they are prepared to be roman- 
tically moved by the spectacle of Labour in office. Mr. 
Baldwin, on the other hand, would stand for the old order 
of privilege. More important still, in explaining the 
extraordinary impression which Mr. MacDonald has made 
over there, is his picturesque personality, and the glamour 
of his progress from Lossiemouth to Downing Street. Add 
to all this the powerful appeal to American idealism of an 
orator expatiating freely and happily in a realm of the ideal. 
Here Mr. MacDonald is at home. His troubles—if it is not 
unkind to mention it—begin when the time comes to 
explain a plain business transaction in plain language. In 
America he has been mercifully spared this necessity. He 
could let himself go among the noble thoughts and the fine 
sentiments. Reading the cold words in print, one could 
hear the rich, challenging voice booming out the familiar 
exhortation, ‘* Ah, my friends. . . .”” This happens to be 
an occasion when rhetoric is exactly what is required to 
win back to confidence and comradeship a friendly nation 
that was becoming estranged. One can hardly overdo the 
emotion in a scene of reconciliation. Mr. MacDonald has 
swept the Americans off their feet, and we are all grateful 
to him for it. 
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There are, it is true, people on this side the water who 
keep on their feet sufficiently to ask what precisely it all 
comes to. They coldly search the silences of Mr. Hoover 
and the perorations of Mr. MacDonald for something 
tangible. These critics are, I think, hard to satisfy. It is 
not reasonable to expect a detailed programme of naval 
reduction at this stage—the hand-shaking stage. But 
surely it is enough to be going on with, to have got rid 
once and for all of the nightmare of a naval race between 
America and ourselves. It is all very well for Lord 
Bridgeman pathetically to remind us that parity—a fancy 
word for equality—was his policy at Geneva. The fact 
remains that he made a mess of it, though in fairness one 
should add that, as now appears, the mischief-making of 
the ingenious Mr. Shearer and his employers must bear part 
of the blame. The requisite atmosphere of confidence as 
between the late Government and the American people did 
not exist, and Mr. Baldwin failed to restore it when he 
announced exactly the same policy that Mr. MacDonald 
successfully pursued last week. He said that we should 
never build in competition with the United States, but, 
somehow, his words failed to carry conviction. Mr. Mac- 
Donald has said them over again, and what he says (in 
America) goes. The Americans feel confidence in him as a 
representative statesman, and they have responded emotion- 
ally to an emotional appeal. A British cynic might add to 
this an expression of satisfaction in the situation as it stands, 
for while the American will pay for his emotion when the 
time comes to foot the bill for the additional cruisers.needed 
to bring the U.S.A. fleet up to “ parity,”’ we taxpayers 
over here will actually save money. 

* * * 

The Free Trade cause will, I think, survive the defec- 
tion of Mr. C. A. McCurdy. He has gone over to the 
Empire Crusaders, and ‘‘ all the trumpets **__Beaverbrook 
amplifiers in this case—‘‘ sound for him on the other side.”” 
Mr. McCurdy has one qualification which makes him a 
valuable recruit to a campaign whose object is, according to 
its critics, to impose a stomach tax. He was, for a short 
time, Food Controller. I cannot, at the moment, 
think of any other qualification. Still, the adhesion of Mr. 
McCurdy will, no doubt, hearten Lord Beaverbrook. He 
will feel that he is a little nearer the realization of the 
ambition with which his admirers credit him—that of be- 
coming the leader of the Conservative Party. He will be 
able to indulge with a little more confidence in the new 
popular game of drafting a shadow Cabinet. Mr. McCurdy 
is obviously designed to resume his old office of Food Con- 
troller. Then there is the pair rather unkindly yoked to- 
gether by a Beaverbrook scribe as “* those great indus- 
trialists,”? Lord Melchett and Mr. P. J. Hannon. Lord 
Melchett is as great as an industrialist as he is mediocre as 
a politician. Well, political misfortunes make strange bed- 
fellows. Lord Melchett, it may be, dreams of receiving 
from a grateful Beaverbrook what he has not received from 
an ungrateful Mr. Baldwin. The other crusaders may be 
content to echo that fine old saying: ‘*‘ Shadows we are, 
and shadows we pursue.” 

* * * 

The Government is still in fine political weather, but 
there is a cloud on the horizon, no bigger than a lump of 
coal. The outlook in the coal situation is extremely menac- 
ing, and a great strike or lock-out by the end of the year 
is by no means an impossibility. As soon as Mr. Mac- 
Donald returns he will need to employ all his diplomatic 
skill in dealing with the tangle. His return is ardently 
desired, for he has great influence with the miners’ leaders, 
and it is felt that the situation is quite beyond the amiable 
Mr. Ben Turner, in private life a leader of the woo] textile 
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workers, and therefore regarded by Mr. Herbert Smith as 
incompetent to deal with miners. The chief danger at the 
moment is the remorseless obstinacy of Mr. Smith, 
a typical intransigent Yorkshireman. The obstinacy of Mr. 
Smith has before now brought calamity upon the miners, 
and may do so again. Mr. Smith takes a perilously simple 
view of the crisis. The Government are pledged to repeal 
the Eight Hours Act: let them do so, or we—i.e., the 
miners’ M.P.’s—will turn them out. That rough summary 
does not do much injustice to Mr. Smith. But this is not 
a simple business; it is fearfully and wonderfully compli- 
cated; and this is fully realized by more subtle miners’ 
leaders. Mr. Cook talks loosely, but he is more reasonable 
than Mr. Smith. . The miners would be glad enough to 
accept a compromise on hours plus a national agreement and 
no reduction in wages, but what earthly chance is there of 
that? At the moment there is a deadlock, and no one has 
the least notion how the Government is going to get out of 
the mess without an upheaval in the coalfields. 
* * * 

I feel little sympathy with the outcry in the Press 
against the coroners that has arisen as the outcome of the 
Reading inquest. One naturally suspects a ‘** stunt ”’ that 
has its origin in one of the most unbridled and most sense- 
less exhibitions of mob hysteria of recent times. I cannot 
see that any injustice was done to the chief figure in this 
affair. The circumstances, surely, were such as to justify 
the most searching investigation. The person who has the 
right to complain is the unfortunate widow, who might 
well ask bitterly why the people were cheering—because her 
husband had been murdered? On the general question one 
feels that an atmosphere of newspaper-fed excitement is 
not the best one in which to set about the virtual suppres- 
sion of coroner’s inquests. To talk of confining coroners 
to the duty of certifying the cause of death strikes one as 
merely ridiculous. There are many deaths, not involving 
the possibility of murder, where it is of the greatest public 
importance that coroners should be allowed full scope to 
make a thorough inquiry. Many valuable reforms have 
followed from exposures in the coroner’s court. The 
coroner’s inquest is in many ways a more valuable means 
of arriving at the truth than criminal trials with their 
restrictions on testimony, and traditional procedure. The 
coroner and his jury come freshly to the task, and they do, 
or should, reach a conclusion on unfettered and unbiased 
evidence, before it has acquired the tendencious character 
which time and prejudice may impart to it. In theory, and 
usually in practice, it is local testimony, and as such the 
more valuable. The objections that have been made to 
the procedure in criminal cases seem to be met by the use 
of the provision allowing an inquest to be suspended until 
the Courts have come to a decision. One cannot argue the 
whole case, but one may plead for a little sensible delay. 
Fortunately the life of a stunt is brief. 

* * * 

The mere fact that it has been possible to hold a 
National Conference on the Preservation of England is 
encouraging. A few years ago it would have been impos- 
sible. Nowadays the danger to England’s beauty is 
** news,”’ and every day there is some fresh appeal in the 
newspapers. All this means that the ordinary citizen is 
becoming alarmed by the prospect of a definite and final 
alteration for the worse of the surroundings of our lives. 
The rise of such a movement at the beginning of last cen- 
tury would have saved us from some of the horrors of the 
industrial revolution, and the degradation of the lives of 
the working population in martyred towns and villages. 
As someone has said, the damage that is now being done to 
the country is largely the work of people whose sense of 
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beauty has been starved out of them in the industrial 
towns. Too often those whom the motor carries out in the 
new back-to-the-country movement inflict upon the land 
through sheer indifference and insensitiveness the unworthy 
standards to which the bad towns have accustomed 
them. The remedy therefore must begin at the 
centre of infection. The industrialization and coloniza- 
tion of the countryside must go on. It is hopeless to expect 
the process of transformation to cease : what can be done— 
and happily things have not gone too far as yet—is to take 
the process in hand and guide it by collective action along 
the lines of beauty. There is no reason why industry and 
the motor should spread ruin around them. The town- 
planners, architects, and artists can save England from the 
** uglification ’’ that is now going on under our eyes, if 
only we will all learn to resent an injury to our common 
heritage as we would an outrage on our private garden. 
. * * 

Mr. Shaw has lost a cherished grievance. The Broad- 
casting authorities allowed him a full half-hour on Tuesday 
night in which to say anything he liked. It was a rather 
disappointing performance. The restrictions of the wire- 
less cramped Mr. Shaw’s style. He needs the space and 
freedom of the platform to bring off his characteristic effects, 
and, above all, he needs time. To give Mr. Shaw a beggarly 
half-hour is like expecting me to express myself about his 
social philosophy in this paragraph. He needs hours; in- 
deed, one always feels, when listening to him, that he would 
like days. A little trouble with the receiving apparatus 
lost me his opening remarks, but I doubt whether I had 
missed much, for when he came through he was explaining 
once more why it is impossible for him to give his riches to 
the poor. Mr. Shaw as a conscience-stricken supertax-payer 
is a spectacle so familiar as to be no longer amusing. He 
proceeded to some ingenious but scarcely convincing abuse 
of democratic government. Mr. Shaw is always entertaining 
us a destructive critic, but often all his dazzling liveliness 
of phrase is needed to cover up the sketchiness of his con- 
structive efforts. 

Kappa. 


THE VOICE OF THE CITY 


‘* Such is the view of City men, save, perhaps, for a 
few cranks.’’—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 


Tue Governor said to the Board : 

** Why should inquiry be muzzled ? 

Since the theory, practice and history 
Of banking’s a holy mystery, 

They’ll only be badgered and puzzled, 
And decide, after all their fuss, 
They’d better leave it to us,” 

The Governor said to the Board. 


The Director said to the Press : 
** Of course we welcome publicity ; 
It can only prove the direction 
Of British banking perfection 
In its wisdom and elasticity. 
Inquiry’s never a crime— 
Though it may be a waste of time,” 
The Director said to the Press. 


The Press explained to the World : 
** The Banking Inquiry’s function 
Is to make it clear that the City 
Regards with scorn and with pity 
The man who has no compunction 
In criticizing the Bank. 
For a critic’s always a crank,”’ 
The Press explained to the World. 
MacFLECKNOE. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
CHARLES LAMB 


Sir,—Needless to say, I would accept any judgment of 
Mr. Birrell’s on any subject with unhesitating acquiescence. 
That his view of Charles Lamb’s character is the right one 
I do not doubt. But, whatever inference may be drawn from 
it, my remark that Lamb did not mention the French Revolu- 
tion, and that it passed him over without disturbing a hair 
of his head, has, I think, some foundation in fact. For 
example, one may search his letters from 1796 to 1800 without 
finding a single reference to politics in general or to the 
French Revolution in particular. And though in 1800 he does 
mention public affairs and the French Revolution in a letter 
to Manning, it is in these terms: ‘‘ Public affairs—except as 
they touch upon me, and so turn into private—I cannot whip 
up my mind to find any interest in. I grieve, indeed, that 
War, and Nature, and Mr. Pitt, that hangs up in Lloyd's 
best parlour, should have conspired to call up three neces- 
saries, simple commoners as our fathers knew them, into the 
upper house of luxuries; bread, and beer, and coals, Man- 
ning. But as to France and Frenchmen, and the Abbé Sievés 
and his constitutions, I cannot make these present times 
present to me. I read histories of the past, and I live in 
them. . . . Burnet’s good old prattle I can bring present to 
my mind: I can make the revolution present to me; the 
French Revolution, by a converse perversity in my nature, 
I fling as far from me.’ And 1 do not think that it is men- 
tioned again.—Yours, &c., VIRGINIA WOOLF. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN TREATIES OF 1924 


S1r,—The statement in your Editorial note to Sir Daniel 
Stevenson's letter (published on October 5th), that ‘‘ the 
whole significance of the treaty was that if the British tax- 
payer would supply Soviet Russia with a large sum of 
money, Soviet Russia would use part of it to pay partial 
compensation to aggrieved British nationals *’ is surely quite 
unwarranted. There is not a word to justify it in the Treaty 
itself. What Article 12 actually says is that upon the signa- 
ture of a subsequent treaty embodying a settlement of claims, 
the Government ‘‘ will recommend Parliament to enable them 
to guarantee the interest and sinking fund of a loan ’’; and 
that ‘‘ the amount, terms, and conditions of the said loan 
and the purposes to which it shall be applied shall 
be defined in the subsequent treaty ..., which will 
not come into force until the necessary parliamentary 
authority for the guarantee of the said loan has 
been given.’’ There is nothing in the terms of the first 
Treaty itself to prevent Parliament insisting that the whole 
of the loan should be used for the actual purchase of manu- 
factured goods in this country. So far as I am aware, no 
suggestion was ever made in the negotiations that a single 
penny of it should be used for the compensation of British 
creditors, though it is true that phrases used in the Russian 
Press were distorted to lend colour to this suggestion by 
political opponents of the Treaty in this country. But the 
Russian case for the loan was that the speed at which she 
could discharge pre-revolutionary obligations must be deter- 
mined by the rate of the economic recovery of the country, 
and that this in its turn would be immensely affected by 
the degree of availability of foreign capital. 

In this connection, the position of Russia was and is 
precisely the same as that of Austria, Germany, Italy, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, and many other European countries. 
In all of these the acceptance of schemes for the liquidation 
of obligations arising out of the war has been dependent 
upon loans for which responsibility has in some cases 
been taken by Governments, in others by the League of 
Nations, and in others by private groups of bankers.— 


Yours, &c., E. F. WISE. 


{It matters nothing at all whether the compensation 
would be paid out of the actual proceeds of the guaranteed 
loan. The point is that the offer to pay compensation was 
conditional on the granting of a guaranteed loan of an 
amount to be approved by the Soviet Government, i.e., it is 
fair to assume, of a larger order of magnitude than the 
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compensation. We thought, and think, this a thoroughly 
objectionable arrangement, because we believe that there 
would be a very big risk indeed that the Soviet Govern- 
ment would later default upon the loan. 

As for Mr. Wise’s last paragraph, none of the loans 
referred to, saving only the Austrian one, were backed by 
Government guarantees. The Austrian loan, which was 
guaranteed jointly by the British and other Governments, 
was a wholly exceptional affair. It was defended as being 
largely in the nature of an act of international charity toa 
maltreated people whose unhappy plight touched the con- 
science of Europe. Even so, it was made conditional upon 
a complete reorganization of the financial system of Austria, 
and upon the most stringent control by ‘‘ Controllers ”’ 
appointed by the League of Nations to see that that financial 
reorganization was carried out. The British Treasury, 
wisely, as we think, resisted the suggestion that the Austrian 
case should be turned into a precedent, and neither the 
Hungarian loan, the Dawes loan to Germany, nor any other 
of the reconstruction loans were backed by Government 
guarantees.—Ep., NAaTION.] 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF RUSSIA 


S1r,—With reference to Mrs. Russell’s letter in your 
issue of the 5th inst., may I say that, although I never 
thought that every worker in Russia ate his ‘‘ Sunday roast 
meat’ to repletion, I did think (and hope) that conditions 
of work, wages, and hours might be better there than with 
us, after all that has been said in Russia during the past 
ten years. I regard the impressions of the Kent miners as 
valuable evidence, and I am grateful to you for the promi- 
mence you gave to them. And what consolation can it be 
to men who are ill-paid, ill-fed, and ill-housed to know that 
there are kiosks in Moscow with placards (for those who 
can read) attacking social diseases, and urging parents not 
to punish their children? Is this ‘* cultural significance *’? 
If so, I prefer the economic sort, and so, I imagine, would 
the proletariat. It is true that in London we may not sun- 
bathe in the public parks (though I understand that that is 
shortly to be remedied), but per contra we are allowed to 
make speeches in them, and abuse the Government to our 
heart's content. Perhaps Mrs. Russell, who has lately been 
to Russia, will tell us whether in Moscow that also is per- 
mitted, or whether ‘‘ you get persecuted *’ for it.—Yours, &c., 

im. €, 

October 7th, 1929. 


‘THIS TRAGEDY OF MILK” 


S1r,—The statement made in your contributor’s article 
entitled ‘‘ This Tragedy of Milk” that ‘‘ one of the chief 
obstacles to the improvement of supplies has been the blank 
wall which the Milk Trust has raised between producer and 
consumer,’’ appears to me to be amazingly at variance with 
the facts. 

I am not conscious of raising any wall ; on the contrary, 
United Dairies consolidated a large number of existing busi- 
nesses, and set themselves very definitely to the improvement 
of supplies and distribution. Any fair-minded person com- 
paring conditions in the milk trade in London to-day with 
those of ten vears ago must agree that the improvements of 
which United Dairies have been the pioneers are immense. 
Tributes to our work in this field have been conspicuous 
alike for their number, their authority, and their enthusiasm. 
The savings effected by our ‘ rationalization ’’ of the milk 
trade have been deliberately used for the improvement of the 
supply, so that to-day every dweller in this great city can 
be assured of a regular service of good quality milk which 
is free from pathogenic organisms. A permanent and ever 
increasing staff of farm inspectors, chemists, and _bac- 
teriologists control the quality at all stages, a service which 
no ordinary business could possibly provide. The benefit 
of this control is extended beyond our own retail companies 
to the smaller dairyman through our wholesale services. 

Our bottling depots are open to the public and will com- 
pare favourably with those in any city in the world, and 
certainly our service and quality has nothing to fear from 
comparison with that of the Co-operative Societies. 
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As regards grading, goodness knows, there are sufficient 
‘“‘ grades’ already in existence. The only absolute safe- 
guard against tubercular milk is pasteurization, and this 
safeguard can be obtained by anyone at no increase in 
price by demanding pasteurized milk from the dairyman. 


—Yours, &c., J. H. Maaes, 
Chairman of the United Dairies, Limited. 
34, Palace Court, W.2. 
October 9th, 1929. 


RATIONALIZATION 


Sir,—** Rationalization’’ is not to be found in my 
dictionary either, but it has recently acquired a special mean- 
ing in this country which has apparently not reached your 
correspondent in France. It is, of course, possible to 
rationalize methods, without altering the constitution of the 
industry. Weare all trying to do this daily, or think we are. 
The particular form of rationalization, to which my inverted 
commas drew attention, is the search for economies by 
increasing the size of the unit, by the amalgamation of 
similar businesses: the especial sphere of the company pro- 
moter. It is a stupid usage, but all the more attractive 
because it is vague. 

It is, no doubt, true that economies can be effected by 
this means, notably in buying and selling policies and in 
all that part of the business that relates the supply to the 
demand for the product. On the other side of the account 
may be, disregard for the interests of the consumer, greater 
remoteness of the directorate from the rank and file of the 
industry, and the red tape and inefficiency which so often 
accompany undue centralization. Just as a business may be 
uneconomically small, so it may be uneconomically large, 
and if an increased size of unit is desirable, it should be 
achieved rather by a federation of autonomous businesses, 
than by degrading them to branches of some gigantic whole. 
Unfortunately, the company promoter seems not to worry 
much about the organization of his combine, and this is 
sufficient to deprive the country of the advantages of the 
rationalization, even if the combine is not heavily over- 
capitalized. Hence my feeling that ‘‘ Rationalization ’’ wants 
a good deal more defining, and a lot of careful balancing of 
advantages and disadvantages before it can be accepted as a 
panacea for all our industrial ills.—Yours, &c., 

J. R. HOBHOUSE. 

India Buildings, Liverpool. 

October 14th, 1929. 


CATHOLICS AND THE CROWN 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Denis Gwynn, in your October 
Sth issue, raises some grave questions. He alludes to the 
intention (of, I believe—though he is not specific hereon—the 
Irish Free State Government) to raise, at the next Imperial 
Conference, the question of the obligatory Protestantism of 
the Sovereign. 

I am the last to advocate intolerance. However, is this 
a question of tolerance or intolerance at all? No one forbids 
the man, who is King, to become a Roman Catholic, a 
Moslem, a Jew, or any other religious or non-religious 
adherent. All that is done is to say that, if he does so, he 
thereby loses his official position. Do not similar conditions 
apply, without complaint from anyone, in many other cases? 
No one forbids the man, who is Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to become a Roman Catholic, Moslem, or anything else ; but, 
of course, if he did so he would have to give up the Arch- 
bishopric. Similarly, Cardinal Bourne is free to become an 
Anglican if he so desires; but he would cease to be a 
Cardinal if he did. 

The whole question is: Are there adequate political 
reasons for barring the Crown against a Roman Catholic? 
Mr. Gwynn does not allude to the real reasons for that 
prohibition, which are simply these: (1) Owing to the claim 
of the Roman Catholic Church, with the Pope as its head, to 
possess a jurisdiction superior to that of the State—and, con- 
sequently, to have a right to animadvert on political matters 
at her own discretion—the Crown, if vested in a Roman 
Catholic, would owe allegiaice to a foreign Power to an 
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indefinite extent, and thus a grave danger would threaten 
the stability of the State ; (2) It was found by experience that 
a Roman Catholic Sovereign in England became a cen*‘re of 
perilous intrigues. 

In short, the problem is not one of endurance at all, but 
of the stability of the State. 

May I ask Mr. Gwynn why Roman Catholics raise this 
question at all? He is surely aware that the principie of 
full liberty of worship for all cults is condemned by tae 
Roman Church. The reason for raising the matter cannot, 
therefore, really be zeal for that principle.—Yours, &c., 

J. W. POYNTER. 

Highbury, N.5. 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 

Srr,—Your valuable and interesting correspondence on 
this subject omits only one capital point material to the 
issue. The complete victory of the Socialists over here and 
of Mr. Hoover’s party in America is due to one and the same 
cause—Catholicism. The public in America were as much 
frightened by the late Eucharistic congresses as our own 
people over here by Mr. Baldwin’s Catholic Emancipation 
scheme followed up by an Anglo-Catholic version of the old 
Prayer Book. Hine ille lacrime. There is to all this a 
moral which I hope our public men will see. I myself voted 
for the Conservative Party, although I foresaw and foretolil 
the utter defeat of Mr. Baldwin as far back as June, 1928, 
to members of the House of Commons.—yYours, &c., 

A. H. T. CLARKE. 
The Rectory, Devizes. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Sir,—The very kindly criticism of my little book, ‘‘A 
Housemaster and his Boys,’’ which appeared in the issue 
of THE NaTIoN dated September 7th encourages me to reply 
to some of the questions raised by Mr. James Herbert. 

Let me say at once that nobody with any observation 
can be blind to the imperfections of Public Schools, much 
greater in some than others, and varying to an extra- 
ordinary degree even in different parts of the same school. 
But improvement will only come when parents begin to 
take a real interest in these things ; and to encourage this 
interest was one of my chief objects in writing the book. 
This is more necessary now than it has ever been before, 
because the scramble for places at Public Schools at the 
present time is such that, however bad the School or House, 
there are no vacant beds, and consequently there is no 
searching of hearts to discover the possible reasons. 

The first of the points that perplex Mr. Herbert is the 
question of corporal punishment ; it perplexes me in just 
the same way. After reading most of the literature on the 
subject I became myself one of its most convinced 
opponents, and this matter of corporal punishment very 
nearly prevented me from becoming a master at a Public 
School. There is no doubt in my mind that the cruelties 
inflicted on boys in the past were in many cases of sadistic 
origin, and traces of this still linger in the phrases which 
Mr. Herbert quotes. Having made this admission, how- 
ever, I must now state that after nearly ten years’ experi- 
ence as a master I am convinced that, in the case of certain 
boys at certain times, corporal punishment is a necessary 
part of school life. 

To answer Mr. Herbert’s specific inquiry, I should say 
that the slipper is normally used by a prefect for minor 
offences, such as unpunctuality, and a slippering is not 
a very serious affair. This is in an altogether different 
category from the cane, which is reserved, and only rarely 
used, for grave moral offences, such as lying and cheating. 

To Mr. Herbert’s thrust on the subject of ‘* corporate 
spirit’? I cry ‘‘ touché.’’ He is right when he says that 
the value of its development depends on the intrinsic merit 
of the corporate life itself, and I can only plead that most 
of us do take stock occasionally to ensure that our ideals 
are as high as we can make them. 

I join issue, however, with Mr. Herbert in his criticism 
of the monastic life of a Public School. Here he is at 
variance with such recognized authorities as Dr. Crichton 
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Miller and Professor Stanley Hall. The former states quite 
definitely that at this period of the boy’s development it is 
natural for him to want to associate with those of his own 
sex ; while the latter, in his book on adolescence, empha- 
sizes the value of delaying maturity as long as possible. 
With regard to the last paragraph in Mr. Herbert’s 
article, on the subject of ‘‘ selection’’ I suggest that the 
word itself has caused some misconception. The necessity 
for selection is forced on us, not by the perfection of the 
Public School, but by its imperfections and difficulties. 
Nobody knows better than I do what an appalling state of 
affairs can arise in a ‘‘ bad house,’’ and the untold misery 
that may result. It is for this reason that one must make 
a careful selection of one’s boys, or rather of the parents. 
The basic theory underlying the whole Public School 
system is the biological truth, propounded by Professor 
Stanley Hall, that ‘‘ slow growth is the best growth.”’ If 
a boy is of the type that comes early to maturity, or whose 
parents encourage him to become a man too soon, then, in 
my opinion, there is no place for him at a Public School. 
This, of course, has nothing to do with superannuation, 
on which subject I am in entire agreement with Mr. Herbert. 
Once a Public School has accepted a boy, and he works 
hard, doing the best that is in him, then it is a crime that 
he should be sent away because he cannot do better.— 
Yours, &c., THE AUTHOR. 


JELLICOE NURSERY SCHOOL 


Sir,—During the war, my late husband, the late 
C. Edmund Maurice, with a few friends, started a Nursery 
School in a poor street in Kentish Town. It has been a great 
boon to the neighbourhood. The children have improved 
wonderfully in health and in every other way; and the 
moral influence on them and on their mothers has been very 
marked. The school has now gone on successfully for nearly 
fourteen years ; but, as the buildings were originally only 
contrived out of old sheds, the time has come when it is 
impossible to use them any longer. We have, therefore, 
bought the freehold of the ground on which they stood, and 
fresh plans have been made, which will secure more sun- 
shine in the schoolroom, and which will accommodate 
seventy children instead of forty. These plans have been 
passed by the L.C.C.; and a satisfactory contract has been 
made with a builder ; but we cannot begin building until we 
have collected the necessary amount to pay for the work. 
Of this we still need £1,200. 

It is most important to begin building at once, before 
the very cold weather sets in, as the room, which has been 
kindly lent to us, cannot be properly heated, and is in many 
Ways unsuited to very young children. We therefore appeal 
to all lovers of children to come forward to help us. [ am 
sure that anyone seeing the happy, healthy, little things 
would feel ita joy to give. The children who cannot be taken 
in, come to beg to be admitted; and we always have 2 
waiting list. 

Donations should be sent to our Treasurer, Mrs. Evelegh, 
63, Canfield Gardens, N.W.6. She would be glad to give 
further details to anyone interested.—Yours, c., 

EMILY SOUTHWOOD MAURICE. 


SALESMANSHIP 


Srr,—Advertisers and public men, when praising sales- 
manship, make it clear that by this term they mean the 
gentle art of persuading people to buy what they do not 
need. If I have a serviceable poker which fulfils admirably 
its functions of stirring my fire and am induced to buy @ 
new one, perhaps on the plea that the handle of my poker 
is of Tudor design whereas all the best people now favour 
Georgian pokers, I am the victim of clever salesmanship, 
the world is the poorer by the value of a good poker, 
scrapped to make room for a more fashionable one, and 
my pocket is lighter. Where is the economic gain? Distri- 
bution is as necessary as production and exchange, but has 
little connection with this modern idea of creating the 
demand because the supply is available.—Yours, &c., 

H. P. BLunr. 
Freshfield, Lancs. 
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THE HEADMASTER 


HE Committee were delighted with my collection of 

degrees, and appointed me to the headship of their 

biggest school. This was just over two years ago. 
I have not known much happiness since. At times I have 
regretted my promotion to the point of feeling like giving 
the job up, but I dare not acknowledge myself a failure, 
and there is my wife with her pose of a boundless faith in 
me, and the children who have grown used to the advan- 
tages of my larger salary. I must hold on now for the 
next twenty years or so, till my time comes to retire, 
and even presume to offer myself for posts of still greater 
responsibility when such vacancies occur. For you must 
know that as far as academic attainments go, there would 
be no incongruity in my aspiring to the highest offices in 
the teaching profession. 

It was hoped that after my long experience as a master 
in Public Schools I should be able to impart something of 
their atmosphere to this big municipal institution, and 
create in it the beginnings of a tradition. I impressed o. 
the Committee my eagerness and capacity to do these 
things. The result is that I am reduced to affecting 
enthusiasms which I do not feel, and to preaching ideals 
with which I was never sincerely in love, to boys of a class 
with whom I have only a sham sympathy. If the truta 
must be told, I am not sure that I approve altogether of 
the gratuitous education of the masses. I am not greatly 
enamoured of scholarship and free-place boys. They are 
inclined to be self-centred, and not as ready to give of their 
time and energy to the corporate life of the school as those 
boys whose parents have to pay fees. Moreover, they are 
awkward and distant, and ever conscious of the gulf be- 
tween the environment of their homes and that in which 
the masters and more pleasantly mannered boys have been 
nurtured. 

I enjoy an intellectual standing in this city which at 
times embarrasses me. I am asked to preside at this, 
that, and the other meeting; the local Press gives me ver- 
batim reports; I am assumed to have an opinion ripe in 
my mind on all that concerns the welfare and instruction 
of boys. Now, I am not a ready man. I cannot generalize 
easily in those large phrases which pass for wisdom. In 
fact, I am a slow man, by no means fertile in ideas, and 
owe my position largely to my industry and the incentive of 
my wife. Still, I do not despair of living up to what the 
public expects of me. I shall probably become as skilful 
in throwing a sop to Cerberus as the most cute of those 
who practise on the credulity of the citizens. 

My difficulties and anxieties are occasioned rather by 
my staff. It is in the management of these forty critical 
and unimpressionable men that I am wearing myself out. 
I feel at times that they are in league against me. Certain 
it is that every man is on his guard when he has dealings 
with me. My inability to inspire confidence and frankness 
used to worry me a great deal more than it does now. I 
have long realized that I am not a natural leader of men, 
and that he who undertakes responsibilities for which he 
is not adequately equipped with talent and character, must 
say ** good-bye ”’ to his peace of mind. 

It is part of my plan to intruduce as many as possible 
of the methods which were in favour in the great Public 
Schools where I was trained. Gradually I am breaking 
away from a routine which has been in vogue here since 
the arrival of my predecessor a quarter of a century ago. 
But I know that every innovation arouses resentment, 
rarely voiced openly to me, but apparent enough in the 
faces of the men, and unburdened violently enough among 
themselves. Not that they fail to carry out my sugges- 
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tions effectively, but they receive them moodily as some 
new imposition, and in the hope that their ridiculousness 
will soon reveal itself. They are convinced that I am not 
so much anxious for the welfare of the school as eager by 
my stunts to get myself as admiringly spoken of as that 
famous headmaster in a rival city to whom I am supposed 
to be ** playing the sedulous ape.’? I suspect that some of 
them are not above making disparaging remarks to their 
forms about my “‘ latest fad,’’ and insinuating into the 
minds of the boys doubts as to my efficiency and the dis- 
interestedness of my motives. They wonder that I cannot 
find something better to do than sit in my room devising 
schemes which will make further inroads on their spare 
time and be of negligible value to the work of the school. 
They regard me as a weak sort of man to whom chicane 
and bluff are natural and indispensable. 

But I feel that I can brave out the mute hostility of 
the staff as long as I retain the esteem of the boys. It 
means much to me that they should report favourably 
on me to their parents. The reputation I acquire amongst 
the people of this city, who take an especial pride in my 
school because of its size and its up-to-date appointments, 
concerns me more than the opinion of the staff, who are 
a retiring lot, and not likely to discuss the affairs of the 
school with outsiders. It is the boys, with their gossip, 
who contribute most to the public estimate of me. I do 
my best to impose my personality on them when they are 
assembled for prayers each morning, but I am handicapped 
by my hesitating manner of speech and the confusion into 
which my ideas are always thrown on a platform. And 
I find myself trying to say things which will meet with the 
approval of the masters rather than appeal to the imagina- 
tion and idealism of the pupils. I must air my scholarship 
by a sprinkling of Latin tags. I must make observations 
profound enough to save me from the accusation of shallow- 
ness. In my references to the need for public spirit and 
the duties of their corporate life, I must guard against any 
remark which savours of politics, and disguise my con- 
genital tendencies to Conservatism. Besides, during these 
last few years, my leisure has been so absorbed in the 
writing of elementary text-books for beginners in science 
that I am out of touch with the great movements of 
thought. I must confess to an ignorance that I am at great 
pains to conceal from the masters, who sit there glum and 
unexpressive, inwardly gloating over the muddle of my 
ideas, on the alert for any tactlessness in the way I 
reprimand the boys, spotting the humbug and the “ eye- 
wash ”? in my sentiments, and storing up my slips in 
grammar and my mismanaged metaphors to relish them 
together in the common room later in the day. 

It irritates me particularly to see the men going 
leisurely to their classrooms after the bell which announces 
the end of “ break.”? Not that I was innocent of this 
dawdling when I had a form to look after. But I am 
worried now by what an inspector might think if he came 
in unexpectedly and found the staff returning so casually 
to their labours. What is more, this unpunctual habit 
constitutes a slight to my authority, and I occasionaily 
bring myself to take the more docile of the transgressors 
to task. It costs me no end of effort to buttonhole a man 
and reprove him for some shortcoming or other. The 
offence seems to lose half its seriousness once I have begun 
to speak of it. Some men are so plausible and have a way 
of making one’s censure seem superfluous and ridiculous. 
Others will flare up and behave as if they were being vic- 
timized. Although to do so is quite within my rights, a 
part of my duties in fact, I am loath to visit a man when 
he is giving a lesson. I invariably feel an intruder. On 
such occasions it is up to me to make some comment or 
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other, to criticize, or suggest, and although my remarks are 
received with deference, the teacher condemns them in his 
secret thoughts, and knows that I have made them from 
a sense of authority, and not with the idea that they 
should be acted upon. I can rest assured that they will 
be discussed with his colleagues and dismissed as non- 
sensical. 

Of course, I have the whip hand of everybody, but 
it is my temperament to want to keep on the right side of 
people rather than to alienate them. If I adopted high- 
handed measures; if, for instance, I braced myself to sack 
a man, I should very likely scare the others into a show 
of subservience, but only at the cost of intensifying their 
animosity towards me. Besides, one can never be sure 
that a bold and desperate measure will not react against 
oneself. Just as I was chary of taking a misbehaving boy 
to the ‘* head ”? when I was an assistant, because such an 
expedient might reflect on my discipline, so now I hesitate 
to take any measures against the staff which would call for 
the consideration and sanction of my Committee. 

There has been a lot of talk to the effect that my wife 
has her hands on the reins, and the wits have whispered 
that the destinies of the school are decided between the 
sheets. There may have been some justification for these 
rumours. But I am slowly evolving a scheme of behaviour 
which will give them the lie, and make it more obvious 
that I am playing off my own bat. I am growing out of the 
habit of apologizing for my mistakes. When I have set my 
mind on a change of some sort, I flatter my colleagues by 
discussing it with them, but I am impervious to the argu- 
ments they bring against it. I drop hints that highly 
qualified men are besieging me for posts. I am helped 
considerably just now by the dread men have of losing 
their jobs, and their carefulness not to fall foul of me. 
There are times when I am tempted to rage round the 
building and play the noisy tyrant. But I must forgo this 
dangerous luxury. I am not cast for such a rdle. My cue 
is subtlety and a quiet persistence. The older men will 
gradually leave or retire, and I shall replace them by 
youngsters, too inexperienced to make unflattering com- 
parisons between myself and other headmasters, and more 
disposed to take my instructions for law and my ideas for 
gospel. A generation of assistants will yet arise who will 
look upon me as a remarkable old man. 


D. R. M. 


THE PROMENADE CONCERTS: 
A RETROSPECT 


HE season of Promenade Concerts which has recently 

come to an end has unquestionably been the most 

successful, from every point of view, that we have 
had since the war. In the first place there has been a 
distinctly perceptible improvement all round in the 
standard of orchestral playing, largely attributable, no 
doubt, to an increase in the number of rehearsals given, 
varticularly to new or otherwise unfamiliar works. One 
fervently hopes and prays that this welcome development 
will prove to be permanent, and that the corner has at last 
been turned in the melancholy process of steady deteriora- 
tion from year to year in the quality of orchestral playing 
which has been so painfully apparent since 1914. 

On the other hand, I very much doubt whether the 
policy of increasing the personne] from about seventy to 
one hundred has really justified itself. Nine-tenths of the 
repertoire stands in no need of this augmentation, and a 
considerable proportion of it even definitely suffers, since 
in many cases the result is not so much an increase in 
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brilliance and sonority as in thickness and ponderousness. 
While it is certainly true that Wagner, for example, gains 
with every additional instrument you can give him, you 
ean very easily have too large an orchestra for the so- 
called classics, including Brahms. As for the few works we 
nave heard this season which are actually written for and 
definitely require an orchestra of a hundred, there has. 
probably not been one that has been worth performing at 
all. Im short, the large additional expenditure that this 
innovation must have involved could have been more 
justifiably and, from an artistic point of view, profitably 
incurred by even more rehearsals with the smaller orchestra 
of previous years. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the man in the street, who, after all, constitutes the 
backbone of the Promenade audience, will pay more 
readily to hear an imperfect performance by an orchestra 
of a hundred than a perfect performance by one of seventy, 
and it may be that the new policy has justified itself from 
the box-office point of view. Certainly the audiences seem 
to have been larger this year than ever before, and the 
increased orchestra may well have been responsible for 
them to a great extent. 

This growth in the attendance has been particularly 
welcome and noticeable on those evenings mainly devoted 
to Haydn and Mozart. One recollects that when they 
were first instituted some five or six years ago they had 
to be abandoned after a few weeks on account of insuffi- 
cient public support, and replaced by Tchaikovsky even- 
ings. It is to be hoped that the large audiences they have 
attracted on their partial reinstatement this year will bring 
about the resumption next season of weekly instead of bi- 
weekly Haydn and Mozart nights, and that we shall hear 
more of the interesting and neglected works of the latter 
for unusual combinations of instruments, which were such 
an attractive feature of the original scheme. 

For the rest, the chief innovation in the programme 
this year has been the allocation of one evening a week to 
British music exclusively—an arrangement, by the way, 
that has evoked a quite surprising amount of hostile criti- 
cism from precisely those people whom one would natur- 
ally have expected to welcome it, namely, British com- 
posers themselves and their most ardent and chauvinistic 
champions. Their argument would seem to be that any 
distinction between British and other music is in itself an 
insult, implying that it is unable to compete on equal 
terms with that of other nations, and that its modest and 
dubious merits can only be appreciated wuen it is segre- 
gated and presented without any possible opportunity of 
comparison with that of the rest of the world. This seems 
to me to be a fantastically perverse and illogical attitude to 
take up. Surely the truth of the matter is precisely the 
contrary, that it is paying a compliment to our nat:ve 
composers to assume that programmes entirely devoted to 
their works are capable of providing sufficient interest to 
attract large audiences throughout the season. It would 
be just as reasonable to suggest that it is an insult to 
Wagner. Bach, or Beethoven, to devote a whole evening 
a week to their respective works. But there is no pleasing 
your Pritish composer, as one learnt long ago; the more 
you do for him the more insulted and injured he becomes. 
The explanation is a simple though hackneyed one— 
inferiority-complex. 

Actually, these British evenings have been an unquali- 
fied success, despite every effort on the part of the bene- 
ficiaries to foul their own nests. Not only has the atten- 
dance been consistently good, but—what is ultimately of 
far greater consequence—the new compositions of native 
musicians, particularly of the younger generation, have 
compared more than favourably with the foreign novelties. 
Indeed, works such as William Walton’s ‘* Sinfonia Concer- 
tante ” for piano and orchestra, and his viola concerto, 
Constant Lambert’s *‘ Music for Orchestra,’? Peter War- 
lock’s ‘* Capriol,”? Arnold Bax’s ‘“‘ Three Orchestral 
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Pieces,’’? to name only the best, proved infinitely superior 
to such things as Honegger’s ‘‘ Rugby,’’ Converse’s 
** Flivver Ten Million,”? van Anrooy’s ‘* Piet Hien,’ or, 
indeed, any of the new foreign works produced during the 
season. Granted, the latter were a particularly poor lot 
ihis year, and some of the English works were well ‘‘ over 
proof,” and too exceptional to justify a sweeping 
generalization, but none the less it is probably true to say 
that the outlook in British music to-day is brighter than it 
has been for some time, and healthier than it is in most 
other European countries at present. 

There is one feature of these British evenings, how- 
ever, which (if they are to be continued next year) should 
definitely be abandoned, and that is the absurd policy of 
insisting, as a sine quad non of performance, that the un- 
fortunate composers shal] conduct their own works in per- 
son. A composer is seldom, if ever, the best interpreter of 
his own music even if he has had some experience in con- 
ducting, and it is decidedly unfair both to him and his 
work \to say nothing of the orchestra or the audience) to 
compel one who has never held a bdton before in his life to 
get up and make a fool of himself in public—which is all it 
really amounts to, as the unfortunate victims would them- 
selves be the first to admit. 

Another welcome feature this year has been the 
integra! performance on the penultimate night, for the 
first time at these concerts, of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony. The recently constituted National Chorus gave 
an excellent account of the choral finale, and the orchestra 
was in its very best form throughout. Altogether, the 
performance represented the high-water mark of an excep- 
tionally successful season. 

CrcIL Gray. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


‘* The Rising Sun,’’ Kingsway Theatre. 


HIS fine domestic drama by Herman Heijermans, 

j perfectly translated by Miss Christopher St. John, is 
an exceptionally difficult play on which to form a 
trustworthy opinion at a single sitting. It begins with 
such homely charm, progresses through such poignant 
pathos, and culminates in such harrowing tragedy, that 
one’s critical faculty gives way involuntarily to pure 
pleasure in watching it. This, of course, is high praise in 
itself; but when one tries to analyze one’s pleasure one is 
confronted with a conflict between emotions and intellect 
which leaves one bewildered. I can best describe my 
reactions by saying that I was deeply moved but not 
exalted; and if a tragedy has no exalting influence there 
must be some’ .ing wrong with it. You cannot write a 
tragedy unless you have created characters who are worth 
bothering about. Have Matthew Strong and his daughter 
Sonia anything great about them—are they noble people? 
I doubt it. But on the other hand, they are vitally real 
people : Matthew with his brave pretence that all is well 
with his business when it is so manifestly crumbling before 
the competition of the Rising Sun Stores next door, his 
solicitude for his family, and his intense love for his 
caughter; Sonia with her keen perception of her father’s 
tenderness and his weaknesses, and her consciousness that 
by her act of incendiarism she has forfeited the intimacy 
with him that is the biggest thing in her life, though it was 
in his interests that she committed it. They are ground- 
lings, this rather beautiful pair, though they are ground- 
lings faced with a problem which is of the essence of true 
tragedy. And then that ending is not perhaps ccmpletely 
convineing. | Would Sonia’s conscience, and with it her 
father’s, really have been absolved by her confession, after 
the law has acquitted her father, the only suspect, and 
would she really, just by this confession, have regained her 
equanimity towards her lover, whose sister was killed in 
the fire? I simply cannot make up my mind. The produc- 
tion and acting combine to make the Kingsway un- 
doubtedly the theatre most worth visiting at present. Mr. 
Frank Cellier, though perhaps a suspicion too genteel, gets 
right into the skin of Matthew Strong, and Sonia is just 
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the sort of part in which Miss Angela Baddeley excels. She 
has that peculiar mixture of the brilliant and the ordinary, 
and her voice in moments of extreme stress is as lovely 
as it is in less exacting circumstances. In a generally 
magnificent cast mention should also be made—with regret 
that space prevents a detailed appreciation—of Mr. George 
Elton (always a fine actor), Mr. Ian Fleming (whose work 
has never before, in my experience of it, approached this 
performance), and the ever-delightful Mr. Richard Goolden. 
A provocative, and quite possibly a great, play, superbly 
performed. 


‘A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur,’ Daly’s. 


It is no great reproach not to have read the book in 
recent years and so to be unaware offhand whether Mark 
Twain, having furnished this musical play at Daly’s with 
its name, must be held accountable for anything else. 
Research would, no doubt, clear the matter up, but would 
be tedious. The author has constructed another of those 
musical comedies over which the judicious grieve because 
they are so wanting in mind and art but to which the 
wayfaring and the ungodly insist on going for that very 
reason. The music of this one includes two or three success- 
fully turned tunes. The orchestra is determined we shall 
know these tunes by heart, and is so very emphatic about 
them that by the end of the evening we very nearly do. 
But the best mind in the affair is that which invented and, 
we suppose, taught the dances, and we have to say, as 
indeed we have said of such productions in the aforetime, 
that the best person in the cast is the chorus. Not that 
the principal people in any way fall short of what they 
have to do. Mr. Harry Fox, as the young hero, is the 
central figure and is but seldom off the stage. His evening 
is abundant in cares, but it is so abundant also in kisses that 
we can hardly call his part a grievous one. Miss Constance 
Carpenter, the heroine of the play, has a kind of wistful 
charm. 


‘“ Improper People,’ at the Arts Theatre Club. 


In the swing and construction of the first two acts of 
this play Mr. Rodney Ackland shows that he has a good if 
a somewhat undeveloped sense of the theatre, and it is a 
great pity that he should have seen fit in the third act to 
smother that sense in a welter of unconvincing “ real life ”’ 
episodes which were doomed from the pen to arouse 
sniggers in any audience. Real ‘ real life ’? on the stage is 
usually a trifle comic, because it refuses all theatrical and 
dramatic criterions, and the suicide scene in this play, 
although I am convinced it could happen and has happened 
in real life, is hopeless on the stage. In the first act the 
balance was admirably held by author and actors alike, 
and the perpetual bickerings of the impoverished family 
were neither boring nor Tchekhovian. Miss Marjorie Mars 
got every ounce out of her part; every movement was 
studied and interesting. Mr. Hugh E. Wright and Miss 
Clare Harris, as the unfortunate parents, were very effec- 
tive, and the magnificent and apocalyptic few minutes of 
Miss Buena Bent’s superb portrayal of the cheerful Fanny 
deserves especial mention. 


The Delius Festival, Queen’s Hall. 


Britain is not in the habit of recognizing her great 
musicians too soon, and the fact that a festival of the works 
of Frederick Delius, now in his sixty-seventh year, blind 
and paralyzed, is interesting appreciative thousands is 
due more to the intelligent and consistent effort of indivi- 
duals—most notably Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Philip 
Heseltine—over a large number of years than to the coun- 
try’s intrinsic musical perception. At the Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon Sir Thomas conducted the first concert 
of the festival with all his accustomed strength and 
delicacy, and with the advantage of being a pioneer 
rewarded by an attentive audience in the composer’s 
presence. The concert began with “‘Brigg Fair,’’ probably 
the best known, if hardly the most representative, of the 
composer’s orchestral works. The interweaving melody of 
the Lincolnshire folk tune tends to give “‘ Brigg Fair ’”’ a 
more definite contrapuntal interest than has much of 
Delius’s work, as, for instance, ‘*‘ In a Summer Garden,’” 
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played later in the afternoon, which relies almost solely on 
its harmonic invention, arising from a detached but ultra- 
sensitive reaction to Nature—but a reaction, not merely 
a perception. ‘* A Late Lark,” a setting of W. E. Henley’s 
poem, which is Delius’s last complete work (other than 
revisions), was well sung by Mr. Heddle Nash, while both 
this and ‘* Sea Drift,’? sung by Mr. Dennis Noble and the 
London Select Choir were performed with the certainty 
and consideration for the quality of the work which it 
demands. The ‘* Second Dance Rhapsody ”’ (composed in 
1916), which again expresses the reaction of a detached 
onlooker rather than a participant in the dance, followed 
the ** Late Lark,”’ and the first programme was completed 
by some excerpts from Delius’s finest opera, ‘* A Village 
Romeo and Juliet.”” This, perhaps his masterpiece, was 
first produced in Berlin in 1907, and has been given twice 
in England by Sir Thomas Beecham, in 1910 and 1920. 
A production of it in full would be very welcome again, 
now that interest in the composer has been so justly 
stimulated. 


Recital of Dramatic Poems, Rudolf Steiner Hall. 


Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s dramatic poems, familiar to 
many by publication in book form and in anthologies, are 
not often given the stage performance which, by intention, 
is their raison d’étre. In the summer five of them were 
performed at Boar’s Hill at Mr. Masefield’s invitation, and 
these were repeated at the Rudolf Steiner Hall last 
Wednesday evening. The programme states that ‘‘ these 
plays of Northern legend and fantasy base themselves not 
only on speech, but on the rhythmic element in speech... . 
Once such a speech is used, all intention of the realism 
popularized in the nineteenth century must be abandoned ; 
and with the acceptance of formal means, the chorus—the 
greatest formal invention of the classic drama—claims 
attention again,’? but the second of the five plays per- 
formed on Wednesday gained rather than lost by the 
absence of the chorus and the artificiality produced by a 
spurious romantic aura of Northern Twilight, laying bare 
by comparison, and by its own thinness, the real stuff of 
all the five pieces as rather sentimental and ineffective, 
though cloaked by the mumbo-jumbo of alliteration and 
other effects which tended to stifle rather than help to 
develop the formal qualities. The sentences, too—though 
they were beautifully spoken by the performers—had an 
unfortunate habit of trailing off into high-sounding plati- 
tudes. 


Paintings by Douglas Davidson and Ivon Hitchens, London 

Artists’ Association. 

Of these two artists, who show twelve canvases each 
at the London Artists’ Association at Messrs. Coolings’ 
Galleries in Bond Street, Mr. Davidson shows signs of ulti- 
mately becoming the more interesting. Since his last 
exhibition Mr. Hitchens has developed in the way one ex- 
pected he would—his colour sense has become surer and 
has lost none of its attractiveness, while his designs still 
have a satisfying vigour. ‘* Paradise”? (a punt on the 
river) and ** Interior ”’ (a girl by a window) are among the 
most pleasing; but Mr. Hichens is apt to stop at the point 
where major problems of painting begin, and to be satisfied 
with effective designs in pleasant colour harmonies, which 
would seem to derive a good deal from Matisse, without 
taking into account that artist’s exquisite sensibility. Mr. 
Davidson grapples with the problems which Mr. Hitchens 
leaves unstated, though not with unqualified success, and 
in the paintings that have not “* come off ”’ completely (the 
** Still Life °—No, 1—for instance) the result is often more 
satisfying because, the problem being bigger, the effort to 
solve it has been more sustained. 


The London Group Exhibition. 


The exhibition of the London Group which has just 
opened at the New Burlington Galleries shows, ameng some 
two hundred and thirty pictures and twenty pieces of sculp- 
ture, an encouragingly high standard of quality and main- 
tains its position as the most vital of the various societies 
which hold regular exhibitions of modern art. Mr. Sickert 
again provides an element of surprise with his large decora- 
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tively painted group of figures entitled ‘‘ Entente Anglo- 
Russe—ballet after Cruikshank,’’ a fantastic work, 
exquisite in colour and full of imagination and wit. Mr. 
Paul Nash’s view of St. Pancras station through surréaliste 
eyes is also a somewhat surprising but not unattractive 
picture. An important feature of this exhibition is a group 
of eight or ten paintings by the late Sydney Carline, painted 
at different stages of his career, and including some of his 
war paintings, three of which are lent by the Imperial War 
Museum. There seem to be fewer paintings than usual by 
non-members, by far the most remarkable of whom is Miss 
Frances Hodgkins, whose two pictures ‘* Open Window ” 
and ** Sussex Peasants,’’ the latter especially, show real 
originality and power. Of the members, Mr. Duncan Grant 
shows a charming “ Still Life and Guitar” and ‘“ The 
Doorway,” unusual but very successful in design, Mr. Mark 
Gertler an extremely well painted still life ‘* The Savoy 
Green,’? Mrs. Vanessa Bell a fine group of figures in a 
landscape entitled ‘* Siesta,’? Mr. Keith Baynes an attrac- 
tive flower-piece, while Mr. Roger Fry solves very capably 
and at the same time without the dullness of obvious effort 
the difficult problems of an architectural interior, The 
sculpture includes four heads by Mr. Jacob Epstein. 


* * * 


Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, October 19th.— 
Concert for Children, Central Hall, Westminster, 11. 
Zimmer String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Sunday, October 20th.— 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, on ‘* England and America : What 
Next? ’? Conway Hall, 11. 
Monday, October 21st.— 
Mr. Lonsdale’s ‘* Canaries Sometimes Sing,’’ at the 
Globe. 
Madame Yvette Guilbert at the Arts Theatre. 
** The Gondoliers,’’ at the Savoy. 
‘* A Gambler in Brides,’’ at the Embassy. 
** Close Harmony,’’ at the Stoll Picture Theatre. 
London Symphony Orchestra, Queen’s Hall, 8.30. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, on the Wireless, 9.20. 
Tuesday, October 22nd.— 
Mr. H. M. Harwood’s ** A Girl’s Best Friend,’’ at 
the Ambassadors. 
Wednesday, October 23rd.— 
** The Three Sisters,’’ at the Fortune. 
Mr. Roger Fry, on *‘ The Meaning of Pictures,’’ the 
Wireless, 7.25. 
Mr. Harold Nicolson, on ‘* William Fletcher,’’ the 
Wireless, 9.15. 
Thursday, October 24th.— 
Mr. Don Mullaby’s ‘‘ Conscience,’’ at the Little. 
Royal Philharmonic Society’s Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
Friday, October 25th.— 
Mr. Laurence Housman, on ‘* The Mind of Words- 
worth,’? Westminster School Hall, 5.30 (English 
Association). 


TO THE CUCKOO 


Since the first welcome to the spring was sung 

In the green April of our English tongue,* 

Sweet singer after singer of our race 

Has praised your voice’s haunting, hidden grace— 

That voice which through the length of longest days 

With soft reiteration mocks our Mays, 

As if, enamoured now of his own name, 

Back from the dead a new Narcissus came; 

Or else, before he scorned poor Echo’s troth, 

He had begot you on her—child of both. 

So Rydal’s poet blessed your ‘‘ mystic ” cry 

Ard Thyrsis’ friend, when Thyrsis came to die, 

Made you his emblem—yes, you so disarm 

Even our sternest with your plaintive charm, 

That they have quite forgot how very queer, 

In some respects, your morals are, my dear! 

F. L. Lucas. 

*Sumer is icumen in, Chude sing cuccu! 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
A “GREAT MAN” 


66 ORD FISHER, Admiral of the Fleet,”? by Admiral 
Ls: R. H. Bacon (Hodder & Stoughton, 42s.), is 
in its way a good specimen of the official biography. 
Its author, no doubt a trained and expert seaman, has 
about as much idea of how to write a book as an experi- 
enced author has of how to navigate a battleship. How- 
ever, it is well known that anyone can write a book, and 
Admiral Bacon proceeds to do it. It is the official bio- 
graphy of a partisan, and in the internecine vendetta which 
occupied the best energies of our gallant sailors for so many 
years, and the echoes of which still seem to rumble through 
the Navy, if we are to judge from this book, he is com- 
pletely on the side of Lord Fisher. It is true that he stands 
on this side of idolatry, for even he has to admit that his 
** creat man ”’ had faults, and towards the end of his life 
became impossible. But, on the whole, the picture of 
Lord Fisher drawn by Admiral Bacon is of a centauric 
monster with the foreparts of a superman and the hinder 
parts of an angel, with the brain of a Newton and the heart 
of Little Dorrit. The author is, no doubt, a trained and 
expert seaman; he is a simple-minded psychologist. 


* * * 


Fisher was a very interesting character and a good 
subject for a biography. It would have been well worth 
while for some one of some intelligence and knowledge of 
the world biographically to reconstruct that character as 
it really was. It is not a difficult character to understand, 
partly because of its inherent nature, and partly because 
naval education and tradition ensure that the oldest 
Admiral spiritually and intellectually never gets beyond 
the stage of knickerbockers, The tradition of navies is 
simplemindedness, of armies stupidity, but there have been 
quite a number of great generals in history, and hardly any 
great naval commanders, The great general often 
has a really complicated and adult character, for circum- 
stances often compel him to mix with ordinary intelligent 
people, to break through the military tradition, and to 
grow up; the great naval commander remains all his life 
in such a closed and narrow circle that he hardly ever can 
get beyond the psychology of the wardroom. 


* * * 


Fisher had many of the characteristics which in other 
ages often went to the making of a great man of action. 
In early life he had enormous energy, indomitable patience, 
what is journalistically known as ** an iron will,’’ and that 
curious, highly personal quality of being instantly able to 
impose one’s will upon people. He had a quick, acquisitive 
mind, so that he had no difficulty in acquiring sufficient 
knowledge to pass examinations or become an Admiral. 
He was a born organizer, that is to say that he had a 
natural sense of the best and quickest way of getting things 
done, of the most appropriate means for any given end. 
Within the limits of his personal ambition and the interests 
of his profession, he was capable of taking a large view 
and of applying to a mummified institution, such as the 
British Navy of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
that common sense which, in such circumstances, appears 
indistinguishable from genius. He had immense personal 
arbition, and, like so many other great men of action, the 
happ. faculty of identifying one’s personal ambition with 
the good of one’s country. (Could any profession be more 


enviable than one in which it becomes the highest patriotic 
duty to quarrel with your enemy or to prevent your rival 
being promoted?) These qualities and powers made Fisher 
undcubtedly the most remarkable and powerful figure that 
the Navy has known since Nelson. He revolutionized the 
Navy, both by what he did when in command in the 
Mediterranean and during his various terms as Third, 
Second, and First Sea Lord at the Admiralty. His soie 
guiding principle was the revolutionary idea of making the 
fleet an efficient instrument of war. Being a child of his 
age, speed was for-him usually the major part of efficiency. 
In 1890 Fisher was appointed Admiral Superintendent of 
Portsmouth Dockyard. He found that the normal time for 
replacing a barbette gun was two days. He considered 
this to be far too long, and when the next ship came in for 
the change, he went down to it and said that he would 
remain there until the change had been completed. He 
reduced the normal time from two days to two hours. That 
was typical of his methods. 


* * * 


Whether in another age these qualities would have 
enabled Fisher t» become one of the world’s great men of 
action, and to rank in his country’s history with Mazl- 
borough, Wellington, and Nelson, no one now can say. Our 
age is not made for the ** great man,”’ and it is impossible 
to give him the rank that he aspired to. He was not a 
whale among minnows, though he may have been an 
abnormally large minnow with the airs of a whale. He was 
a ** character,’ a ‘* strong man ” who imposed his per- 
sonality upon the Navy of his time and made it a highly 
efficient instrument of war. On the technical controversies 
of which he was the centre and which are fully dealt with 
by Admiral Bacon no layman may express an opinion, for 
Admiral Bacon makes it clear that, whereas naval officers 
are competent to have an opinion about anything and to 
dictate the country’s policy, no one who is not a naval 
officer has any right to express an opinion about any- 
thing connected with the Navy. But, outside the 
Admiralty, facts remain facts, and it is an obvious fact 
that Fisher’s methods had some disastrous effects upon the 
personnel of the Navy and that he ended his official life in 
failure. The picture of the First Sea Lord sulking and 
refusing to enter the Admiralty or to speak to the First 
Lord, Mr. Churchill, when he knew that the German Fleet 
had left harbour and that the crucial naval battle of the 
war might begin at any moment, remains a dark one, 
despite the whitewash which Admiral Bacon loyally spreads 
over it. Fisher landed himself in that position, because, 
beside his many great qualities, he had some great defects. 
In the first place, he always remained an Admiral; he never 
grew up. You can see this in his sense of humour, which 
was considerable, but always childish. Secondly, beyond 
the narrow horizon of his profession, he was a blind, if not 
stupid, man. His ideas of statesmanship are laughable and 
never got beyond the childish stage of asserting: *‘ I am 
not for War, I am for Peace. That is why I am for a 
supreme Navy.” Finally, he became afflicted with the 
worst mental infirmity which can fall on a public man— 
he thought that he was a ‘* great man,”’ and that he ought 
to act like one. 

LEonaRD WooLF. 
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REVIEWS 


, C. E. MONTAGUE 


Cc. E, Montague: A Memoir. 
Windus. 12s. 6d.) 


By OLIVER ELTON. (Chatto & 


BEFORE the war Montague was admired by a select world ; 
after the war his fame travelled far and wide. His fame, 
but not his figure. For though he gave some intimate 
glimpses into his character he had never let the world see 
very far into his life. His books, indeed, told just enough 
about himself to make his readers want to know more. Pro- 
fessor Elton’s admirable memoir gives just the background 
for which the large audience that delighted in ‘‘ The Right 
Place ’’ or searched its heart and conscience over ‘‘ Rough 
Justice *’ was looking. It excels where such memoirs often 
fail ; in restraint, in selection, in balance and justice of tone. 
There is only one regret that the present reviewer has about 
it. Professor Elton has turned over a number of Montague’s 
leaders and put them on one side with the feeling that it 
was remarkable that anybody could turn out these columns 
day after day or night after night and keep his form. Lead- 
ing articles will scarcely ever bear resurrection. But it 
would have helped to complete the memoir if two or three 
examples of Montague’s work had been given. Montague, 
though he excelled in work more difficult and searching than 
leader-writing, had a peculiar sentiment about it. He went 
to the GUARDIAN a young man full of romantic energy and 
ideas, and there he fell under the spell of one of those friend- 
ships that colour a man’s whole life. Any man with fire 
in him must have caught from Arnold an ardent pride in his 
craft. Montague, who thought of a leader writer as a 
Paladin, felt, as he saw what range and power and dis- 
cipline a journalist could give to his art and his sense of 
duty, how noble a sword had come into his hand. This 
impression never left him. If he had chosen later in life 
to write a signed causerie, his rare gifts as a critic would 
have won for him wide fame. But Montague never cared for 
that opportunity of distinction, for he never lost his special 
sentiment about leader writing. Whatever his triumphs as 
critic, or essayist, or novelist, he liked to think of himself 
as a leader writer. There was nothing of which the author 
of ‘‘ Rough Justice ’’ was so proud as the fact that when 
Arnold fell out he stepped into his post, and kept the 
Arnold tradition a force on the paper. This was not merely 
a tradition of conscientious work or of distinguished treat- 
ment ; it was the tradition of a spirit. If Montague wanted to 
describe a bad journalist he would say of him that he forgot 
that he was the servant of a paper and thought of the paper 
as the medium for his personal display. 

Montague’s career as a leader writer is interesting for 
another reason. A man so superb in sword play naturally 
enjoyed it. But Montague’s special skill in the use of irony, 
satire, or eloquent indignation was not the only reason why 
he liked combat. His Irish blood and his romantic disposi- 
tion both made him take a dramatic interest in politics. 
Some journalists have what we may call the Civil Service 
mind ; they like getting up questions, mastering and organiz- 
ing masses of detail, as an exercise in itself. Montague, if 
he chose, could do this well enough, but he did not much care 
for the task unless it was connected with some great 
struggle of ideas. Ireland, the Boer War, Free Trade, these 
brought him into action with all his power. With all this 
he had nothing about him of the man who is lost in his 
causes. With a pen in his hand at night he was immensely 
conscious of something wrong with the world, but with a 
cricket bat in his hand in the afternoon he thought how 
much there was in the world that was right. He had, as his 
readers know, a strong faith in the common man. He held 
fundamentally that most people were happy, that it mattered 
less in the old phrase what a man has to bear than how he 
bears it, and that the ordinary man, the man who might 
have stepped out of Shakespeare and Dickens into the 
Rusholme Road met this test successfully. One sentence in 
a letter he wrote to Tomlinson about ‘‘ the special kind of 
good temper and humour and relenting decency that the 
man of the working classes has here,’ will recall many of 
his conversations to his friends. This was not a new dis- 
covery ; it was a deeply rooted conviction. The war, if it 
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saddened and deepened his art, helped to complete his life: 
on a side where he had been guided rather by intuition tham 
by experience. He loved the common man partly because 
the things that seem important to the common man seemed 
important to him. He had a great zest for athletics, for 
physical effort—he liked the sense of being ready for testing 
emergencies. Economists and philosophers shake their 
heads sometimes over the Englishman’s passion for holidays 
and amusements. Montague held that the workman who 
uses his savings for a week at Blackpool is more likely to: 
make a sane citizen than a man who uses them to step up 
in the world or to forward a passionate cause. He was 
very much awake, as his readers know, to abuses and vices: 
in English life and English institutions, and he did not 
spare even institutions for which he had sentiment and@ 
regard, but he had a great idea of the debt the world owes 
to two virtues that he thought specially English: reason- 
ableness and tolerance. He dreaded the fanatic. If the sight 
of degenerate English politicians letting savage licence loose 
in Ireland filled him with disgust, the sight of impracticable 
Irish politicians rejecting a good settlement filled him with 
despair. 

Certain of Montague’s characteristics—his shyness and 
reticence—were partly the result of his upbringing. His 
brother, Professor Montague, contributes a vivid sketch of 
their early life. Their father (whom Montague named with 
C.-B., John Dillon, and C. P. Scott as the four best Liberals 
he had known), a Catholic priest, left the Church, married, 
and settled in England, where he lived rather like an exile, 
abandoned by family and friends, and not quite at ease in his 
new surroundings. There was the subdued air of a catas- 
trophe about their home, with its atmosphere of isolation, 
an atmosphere that was bound to leave its impression on so 
sensitive a nature. Shyness is sometimes the manner of a man 
who thinks better of himself than the world thinks of him. 
Montague’s shyness was the shyness of modesty. Nobody 
who saw much of him could fail to appreciate two of his 
qualities: his modesty and his generosity. He was more 
proud to be Scott’s right-hand man on the GUARDIAN and 
Arnold’s friend and heir than he was to be C. E. Montague. 
He took as much pleasure in the success of Monkhouse’s 
play ‘‘ The Conquering Hero”’ as he took in any success 
of his own. His friends will rejoice that his character and 
his genius have now been interpreted to the world by so 
admirable a critic. J. L. HAMMOND. 


THE NORTHERN SAGA 


The Northern Saga, By E. E. KELLETT. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Swords of the Vikings. Stories from Saxo Grammaticus.. 
Retold by JULIA DAvIS ADAMS. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


IN the first of the above books E. E. Kellett relates fourteen 
of the Northern Saga tales from Icelandic sources and 
supplies a lengthy and scholarly introduction. As regards 
the tales, they are characterized by a stark simplicity, a 
skeleton hardness of outline, combined with considerable 
suppleness of movement. They are free of ‘‘ literary taint,”’ 
free of modern embellishment. Though sprung from the 
roots of poetry, their language avoids all superfluous decor- 
tions. Mr. E. E. Kellett’s work seems as near actual creation 
as translation, paraphrase, and retelling of old tales possibly 
can be. If he errs at all it is on the side of starkness, for he 
avoids the periphrases with which some of the old skalds’ 
creations abounded—such devices as ‘‘the flame of the 
hand ’’ for golden rings, ‘‘ the boat of Odin’’ for poetry, 
‘* sea-horse’’ or ‘‘ wave steed’’ for ship, ‘‘ gnat of the 
bone’’ or ‘ bone-biter’’ for sword. But he intensifies his 
atmosphere by the use of obsolete but perfectly comprehen- 
sible Teutonic words necessary and common to this kind 
of literature ; never, however, dropping into the mannered 
gait and artificial remoteness of language which have marred 
some of the best prose work of William Morris. Somehow 
or other he manages, quite naturally, to unroll an horizon 
of strangeness and aurora-borealis, yet actual and brought 
near; his tales (supplemented by his introduction) are @ 
storehouse of the manners and customs of those 
who were once the ancestors of some of us. If many of 
them were villains they were, nevertheless, nearly all honest 
men. Disguise and hypocrisy were rare. If many of them 
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were violent in their passions they were, 
straightforward in their expression of them. 

As regards the sagas themselves, they reveal all the 
characteristics of the ancient epic—nothing of the skald’s or 
tale-teller’s feelings is revealed ; there is no moralizing, no 
mental or spiritual conflict, there are no psychological 
motives. The narrators have just got on with their stories 
and left the hearers (later readers) to brood on them as they 
chose. And it is Fate (‘‘ Weird’’) rather than Character 
which decides their heroes’ destinies.. 

In comparison with the ancient bardic tales of the 
Welsh, there is this to be remarked on—they are more 
homely anl less symbolical. In the ancient Welsh character 
must have lurked something Hebraic, for many of the 
Welsh tales have something apocalyptic or Biblical in their 
constitution. The Northern Saga tales, on the other hand, 
ring more after Homer ; the barbarous Northmen evidently 
having had much in common with the most ancient of the 
Greeks. 

But the very interesting thing to note is that the best of 
the Northern skalds and story-tellers never perverted or 
altered the truth. They were not fanciful or imaginative 
in any conscious or deliberate sense. They strove to be 
exact, to relate history, to hold the mirror up to nature. 
Many occurrences in the tales are past belief and compre- 
hension. But a great gulf separates us from that age. Men 
were as children, credulous and self-deceiving, their super- 
stitions (odious word) immense, and their gods real. And, 
after all, only a hair’s breadth separates illusion from reality 
when illusion is fruitful of action. The tales are, there- 
fore, a more or less satisfactory revelation of facts. 

The second book (‘‘ The Swords of the Vikings’’) is 
chiefly intended for children, though adults will find it a 
useful and delighting book. As regards the contents, they 
are taken from the tales of Northern heroes by the Danish 
chronicler Saxo Grammaticus, who lived about 1150-1206 a.p., 
and they reveal the usual mix-up of history and legend. 
The story of ‘‘ Amleth, Prince of Denmark,” leads us to the 
source of Shakespeare’s Hamlet. ‘‘ The Death of Balder the 
Beautiful ’’ occurs again for the fiftieth time. But ‘‘ The 
Five Adventures of Hading’”’ and ‘‘ The Quick Wit of Eric,”’ 
as well as other tales, will be new to many readers. Miss 
Adams, though a little more modern in her manner of narra- 
tion than is E. E. Kellett, has retold the tales very success- 
fully. The illustrations by Suzanne Lassen are remarkably 
good, and it is a great pity that there are not more of them. 


nevertheless, 


RECONSTRUCTING EGYPT 
A History of Egypt, from the Earliest Times to the Ead of the 


Eighteenth Dynasty. By JAMES BAIKIE, D.D., F.R.A.S. Two 
vols. (Black, 36s.) 

The Private Life of Tutankhamen. By G. R. TABours. Trans- 
lated by M. R. Qosre. (Routledge. 15s.) 


THE historian dealing with a modern State is apt to find his 
narrative opening out, gaining in warmth and detail, as he 
approaches his own period and touches existent problems 
and conditions. In much the same way the historian of 
Egypt, after treating of the Old and Middle Kingdoms, finds 
himself expanding with the New Empire of the eighteenth 
dynasty. This is not only because more material is avail- 
able, but also because actual or conceivable analogies with 
modernity render the facts more vivid, less remote. The 
extent of this opening out in Dr. Baikie’s history is so great 
that while the first volume covers the entire period from the 
beginning of life in Egypt to the seventeenth dynasty, 
Volume II. concerns the eighteenth dynasty alone. Those 
who want history neatly parcelled out in slices may com- 
plain of disproportion in the parts. It might certainly be 
argued that the time factor has gone astray when the two 
and a half centuries of a single dynasty can appear to 
unfold themselves as slowly as the immense cycles that 
preceded them. 

Yet Dr. Baikie is amply jusfified in his arrangement. 
His book is sound, sufficiently comprehensive without any 
repellant intricacy, attractively written, and well-balanced 
according to its aim. He has set out to produce a history 
for the general reader that shall be reasonably free from 
technical and controversial points, avoiding long discussion 
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of rival theories, and, when compromise is possible, accept- 
ing the mean of those which hold the field. In our present 
state of knowledge concerning the Old and Middle King- 
doms, to rule out controversy and conjecture often involves 
reduction to a groping and uncertain list of names, with 
dates still more confused by two alternative systems of 
chronology, to which Mr. Weigall has recently added yet a 
third. The dynasties are still further telescoped by the two 
dark rifts of obscurity between the Pharaonic constellations. 
A great deal has been surmised about the first of these dark 
periods, that between the sixth and twelfth dynasties. As 
the time of an important religious and political revolution 
it has been exalted as a corner-stone in Egyptian history—a 
turning point of far greater significance than Dr. Baikie has 
indicated in his work. But here one comes up against the 
problem that in the eighteenth dynasty becomes acute: kow 
far is the historian justified in placing the psychology and 
motives of his own age on the behaviour of an ancient 
people? Given a resemblance of certain signs and symptoms, 
is the entire analogy to be inferred? Those who believe so 
can write eloquent narratives of this ‘‘ dark” period with 
a picture of France or Russia in their minds. The fact that 
the Osirian rites of resurrection were extended to the com- 
moners at this time heightens the situation, but jars 
credulity. Did an oppressed (but not too spiritual-minded) 
people really clamour for a share in immortality, or is it 
a reductio ad absurdum of the whole comparison? The 
actual material is so scanty here that Dr. Baikie finds it 
wiser to be content with a mere record of the darkness. 

But with the eighteenth dynasty the case is different. 
The framework of its history is complete. We know that 
a great empire was built up, then lost by neglect or refusal 
to defend it, under a ruler with a heretical religious creed. 
Modernity supplies the motives and the judgment, out of 
the European exploits of last century and the struggling 
ideals of to-day. That is why this period of Egyptian history 
seems to touch us so intimately now; the subject of 
Akhenaten giving rise to as much heat and prejudice as 
a contemporary political question. The facts allow of a 
splendid interpretation, but the mind that constructs this 
picture of a Pharaoh losing all for his beliefs is a modern 
mind, and the imagination that is kindled by it has been 
roused by problems of the present day. With this kind of 
difficulty the historian of Egypt is for ever faced. Facts 
are recorded, but psychology is missing, and the Egyptolo- 
gist, in reconstructing life from fragments, is also creating 
out of his own brain. Character can only be inferred from 
actions, and the trouble is that widely differing motives 
may produce the same result externally. It is impossible 
entirely to escape the controversial where this judgment of 
character is concerned. For example, there is the case of 
Menkaura, who, following immediately on the great 
pyramid-builders, built a far smaller one himself. Mr. 
Weigall argues moderation, strength of mind, and common 
sense on the Pharaoh’s part, where Dr. Baikie sees inability 
and weakness. The question happens to be unimportant 
because Menkaura and his pyramid-building strike no 
intimate chord of sympathy whichever way the facts are 
read. But to deny Akhenaten a conscious idealism and an 
emphatic peace policy would almost amount to the destruc- 
tion of a new religious myth. There is as much twentieth 
century as eighteenth dynasty in the story of Akhenaten as 
we have it now. It is not simply that, as Dr. Baikie points 
out, the ideals he stood for happen to find favour with the 
present age ; it is our possession of these unrealized ideals 
that has caused them to be read into his life. 

All this, accurate or inaccurate as it may be, is a 
spontaneous psychological reconstruction. The attempt by 
Mdlle. Tabouis to reconstruct Tutankhan:en’s court is on 
another plane. It is superficial, illegitimate, and self- 
conscious, having no roots in inevitability but only in a once- 
popular demand. There is no material for a biographer in 
Tutankhamen’s reign, nor is there much jumping-off ground 
for historical creation. The author, faced with this evident 
paucity, has done little beyond describing certain facets of 
Egyptian life with an attempt to visualize the figure of 
Tutankhamen moving in them. Where hints exist as to his 
character they are missed. The book obviously represents 
a good deal of industry misplaced. 
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* THIS OTHER EDEN ” 


in Search of Scotland. By H. V. MORTON. 
On the Tramp in Wales. By S. L. BENSUSAN. 
The Salisbury Avon. By ERNEST WALLS. (Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d.) 
Downland Treasure. By BARCLAY WILLS. (Methuen. 6s. 
Devon. Somerset, By S. E. WINBOLT. Pocket Guides : English 
Counties. (Bell. 6s. each volume.) : 
Canterbury and Rochester. Gloucester and Worcester. 
and Bristol. Pocket Guides: 
bouring Churches. (Bell. 2s. 


(Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 
(Noel Douglas. 8s.) 


Wells 
Cathedral Towns and Neigh- 
each volume.) 

THE ‘‘ family *’ holiday, dependent upon the school vacation, 
is still an August institution. But the motor-car and the 
week-end habit have so revolutionized conditions that for 
many people travel within the homeland is now an all-the- 
year-round diversion. In any case, no apology is needed for 
the somewhat late reviewing of a group of holiday books. 
Wordsworth defined poetry as emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity ; and for many people the truest mental enjoyment 
of a holiday comes afterwards, when, with the aid of a 
good book, favourite’scenes are revisited in imagination by 
the fireside. 

Mr. Morton again proves himself a pleasant companion 
for desultory moments. But he is too essentially a jour- 
nalist—too uniformly slick and resourceful in playing the 
tricks of his trade—to offer good sustained reading. His eye 
is too deliberately and ceaselessly alert ; he lays violent hold 
upon beauty and romance instead of letting them break in 
naturally and quietly upon him. This is not to say that 
he lacks his truly inspired moments ; his description of the 
mist gradually rising one autumn morning from Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, and unveiling turret by turret the Old 
Town, is an example of how admirably he can write when 
spontaneously moved to interest or emotion. But between 
whiles the pace is too mechanically forced, and in his effort 
to be always readable Mr. Morton sometimes lapses from 
cleverness into mere facetiousness. 

To turn from Mr. Morton to Mr. Bensusan is to realize 
the difference between journalism and literature. Mr. Ben- 
susan has plenty of sly humour, but he never strains after 
smartness. His record of a motor-caravanning tour through 
Wales—he calls his car ‘‘ The Tramp,” and its trailer ‘‘ The 
Hanger-On ’’—describes a series of leisurely and fully 
absorbed impressions. Mr. Bensusan cares nothing for 
conventional ‘‘ beauty spots,’’ and was not at all annoyed at 
missing Snowdon, which, since he thrice set out but failed 
to find it, he accuses his friend, Mr. A. G. Bradley, of having 
invented! It is the normal life of the countryside that 
interests Mr. Bensusan. His descriptions of scenery and of 
the joys of camping and the open road are pleasantly 
unforced. Having penetrated many of its furthest recesses, 
he makes us realize that a large part of Wales is almost as 
wild as when Borrow visited it. The higgler, though he 
now uses a ‘‘ Ford’’ instead of a pack-horse, is still the 
solitary weekly visitor to thousands of isolated mountain 
farms, and he still has the farmwives, who are often too far 
frem market to be able to sell their own wares, completely 
at his mercy. Yet new influences are at last arising, and 
the higgler’s doom is at least within sight. Mr. Bensusan 
pays high tribute to the work being done by Women’s Insti- 
tutes and by the many fine agricultural colleges which now 
prosper in Wales, and which are models which the rest of 
Britain might well copy. 

Mr. Walls has followed up his delightful book on the 
Bristol Avon with an equally pleasant volume on the 
Salisbury Avon. Except at Christchurch and its name-city, 
this river, flowing through the unspoiled countryside of 
Wiltshire and Hampshire, and boasting some of the most 
beautiful water-meadows in England, is little known to 
tourists. Keeping as closely to its bank as the many back- 
waters, side-channels, and enclosures will allow, the writer 
follows the Avon from its mouth to its source and dilates 
agreeably upon its human and legendary associations as 
well as upon its scenic features. He also makes digressions 
to Stonehenge and into the less familiar regions of the New 
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torest. He writes well about Salisbury itself, which he holds 
to be the most thoroughly characteristic English city. He 
joins with Mr. A. G. Bradley, against the judgment of Mr. 
Sadleir, in claiming it to be the original of ‘‘ Barchester.”’ 

Mr. Wills’s brief, artless, spontaneous essays reflect a 
real intimacy with Nature in general and with the Sussex 
countryside in particular. Mr. Wills has a quick eye for 
beauty and for the little dramas of bird, flower, and animal 
life. But what gives his book its main distinction is its 
descriptions of the old race of shepherds, now dying out. 
He has enjoyed the close companionship of some of the 
last surviving representatives of those lonely wiseacres 
of the Downs, from whom he has culled not only much 
authoritative data about their craft in bygone days, but 
much quaint philosophy upon life in general. 

Messrs. Bell’s new series of ‘‘ Pocket Guides ’’ to the 
English counties promises, if we may judge from the first 
two volumes, to be a serious rival to the ‘‘ Little Guides ”’ 
of Messrs. Methuen. The books of the two series are fairly 
similar in size and arrangement, though, while the ‘ Little 
Guides ” deal more exhaustively in alphabetical order with 
all the main places in each county, the new ‘ Pocket 
Guides’ concentrate attention upon a lesser number of 
more generally popular ‘‘ tourist ’’ towns and villages. The 
‘* Pocket Guides’’ certainly score as regards illustration. 
Many of the photographs by Mr. and Mrs. Ward are super- 
latively beautiful. 

The ‘‘ Pocket Guides ”’ to ‘‘ Cathedral Towns and Neigh- 
bouring Churches” are handy, paper-covered volumes, 
strictly educational in aim. Descriptions are included of the 
main lesser churches in the districts suggested by the titles. 
Thus, the ‘‘ Gloucester and Worcester’’ book covers the 
Abbeys of Tewkesbury, Deerhurst, and Malvern. Concise 
information is supplied, without embellishment, by various 
authoritative writers. The illustrations are numerous and 
good. 
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A PREFACE TO MORALS 
By WALTER LIPPMANN 


‘* There’may be some other book which, if I 
read it, I should think a better introduction for 
a clear-sighted young <nan or woman to the 
actual problems of conduct in the complexity 
of modern civilization, but if such a book exists 
[ have not read it.’’—Professor Graham Wallas 
in the Nation. 10s. 
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GENERAL 


MEMOIRS OF 
A FOX-HUNTING MAN 


Siegfried Sassoon 
Illustrated by William Nicholson 
Mr. Sassoon’s book has become a classic. Mr. William 
Nicholson has illustrated this fine edition in colour and 
in black and white. Ready October 29. 21s. net. 
Limited edition, 300 copies, signed by author and artist. 
3, guineas net. 


THE WET FLANDERS PLAIN 
Henry Williamson 
The record of a visit to the battlefields, and a revalua- 


tion of war-time experiences. Mr. Humbert Wolfe 
says: ‘Easily the best anti-war book written in English.’ 


55. net. 
COMMANDO 
Colonel Deneys Reitz 

A Boer Journal of the Boer War. With a preface by 
General The Right Hon. J. C. Smuts, K.C. General 
Smuts says: ‘ Here is the book of the Boer War for 
which I have been waiting... an unforgettable picture. 
As we read, we follow a true personal story, which is 
often stranger than the wildest fiction.’ 155. net. 


OUR PRESENT 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 
Montgomery Belgion 
Our belief about life, as expressed for us by Shaw, 
André Gide, Freud, and Bertrand Russell, are here dis- 


sected with a scalpel, and the question is asked: Can 
we believe them? About Nov. 8. 125. 6d. net. 


VANAMEE 
Mary Conger Vanamee 
The life story of a young American of great charm and 
vitality: he was able-seaman and newspaper man be- 
fore he became a minister of religion. He was killed in 
the War. ‘ A remarkable book .. . the picture of a very 
gracious personality. ... This is a book to keep and 
re-read and read again.’—Star. 10s. 6d. net. 


_ TWELVE PORTRAITS 
William Rothenstein 
A new volume, beautifully produced, of contemporary 


rtraits. 
UBJECTS: ogg | MacDonald, Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord Melchett, Albert Einstein, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
Bernard Shaw, Max Beerbohm, Walter de la Mare, 
T. S. Eliot, John Galsworthy, A. S. Eddington, Wilson 


Steer. 125. 6d. net. 


DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 
Joan Manning-Sanders 
An unusual and charming book. The artist is now 
sixteen: all the drawings and paintings reproduced in 
this book were done between her eighth and sixteenth 
birthdays. ‘She has not only a brilliant technique, 
but an individual outlook, and her sense of character is 
remarkable.’—Daily News. 215s. net. 


THE POETS ON THE POETS 


1. ANDREW MarVELL, by V. Sackville-West. 
2. Dante, by T. S. Eliot. 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE ARIEL POEMS 
Nos. 18-24, by W. B. Yeats, A. E., Walter de la Mare, 
G. K. Chesterton, James Stephens, T. S. Eliot, Peter 
Quennell. Is. net each. 


Limited, signed editions, 7s. 6d. net each. 
STORIES FROM THE BIBLE 
Walter de la Mare 


Nine stories re-told for children. Mr. J. B. Priestley says: 
‘ They have enchanted me. . . . He seems to me to have 
succeeded triumphantly.’ 7s. 6d. net. 


FEC TFTIT_EORSR 
THE BEAUTIFUL YEARS 


Henry Williamson 
An early novel by the author of The Patexy, }ong out of 
print, and revised by him for its re-publicaiion. Jt isa 
story of country life, a subject in which Mi: 
is well known to excel. 
Limited, signed edition, 200 copies, 425. net. 


THE MEETING PLACE 
J. D. Beresford 


A collection of Mr. Beresford’s short stories. ‘ This is a 
volume which no amateur of the short story should 
miss.’—Daily News. ‘Neither by those who want to 
write short stories nor by those who want io read them, 
should this volume be missed.’—Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


DRUM AND MONKEY 
George Manning-Sanders 
‘Emphatically, an original and penetrating piece of 

work.’—Morning Post. 
‘The book almost stings with its sense of real life.’ — Star. 
‘The connoisseur of the unusual cannot aficid to over- 
look Drum and Monkey.’— John o’ London’s Weekly. 

75. 6d. net. 


THE EMPEROR’S TIGERS 


Valentine Dobrée 


An allegory, by the author of Your Cuckoo Sings by Kind, 
with wit upon the surface and anger in the depths. A 
civilized, exciting book. 6s. net. 


SEVEN BROTHERS 
Alexis Kivi 


With a preface by Aino Kallas. The greatest Finnish 
novel of modern times. Mr. Edward Garnett writes: 
‘It is a distinction to publish so characteristic a piece of 
national literature.’ ‘A big wind of vitality blows 
through it.’—Daily News. 75. 6d. net. 


THE APES 


Eden Phillpotts 


A story of the Apes who ruled the earth before Man 
appeared upon its surface. 6s. net. 


MY BEST STORY 


An Anthology of Stories chosen by their own Authors. 
Twenty-one authors are represented, including Arnold 
Bennett, A. E. W. Mason, Hugh Walpole, Somerset 
Maugham, Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 75. 6d. net. 


HUNKY 
Thames Williamson 
This book has made a great success in America. Mr. 
Christopher Morley says: ‘ A book of singular vigour 
and freshness.... A book of understanding tenderness.’ 
* Hunky is a masterpiece of character-drawing, and his 
vicissitudes must hold the sympathetic interest of all 
who are not blind to courage, simplicity, and the 
beauty of moral worth.’—Referee. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE IRISH R.M. 
AND HIS EXPERIENCES 
E. @. Somerville and Martin Ross 


A collection, in one volume, of all the stories about the 
Irish R.M., with a new preface by Miss Somerville. 
75. 6d. net. 


THE THREE ROYAL MONKEYS 
Walter de la Mare 


The charming story of Thumb, Thimble, and Nod 
(The Three Mulla-Mulgars), with Mr. J. A. Shep- 
herd’s inimitable illustrations. 35. Gd. net. 


. Williamson 
75. Od. net. 
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MEDIZVAL CULTURE 


Medizval Culture: an introduction to Dante and his Times. 
By KARL VOSSLER. Translated by WILLIAM C. LAWTON. 
Two vols. (Constable. 31s. 6d.) 


THis is a translation, done in the United States, of the second 
edition of Herr Karl Vossler’s celebrated German work. In 
the original, it is simply called ‘‘ Die géttliche Komédie ”’ 
(first published, 1907-1910). 

It is, therefore, first and foremost, a book on Dante. 
Only in so far as Dante summed up the best thought of his 
time, is it an introduction to the study of ‘* Medieval 
Culture "' as a whole. 

Herr Vossler’s range of learning is immense, his power 
of concise statement remarkable. All who are interested 
in the Middle Ages will find treasures of knowledge and just 
criticism in these pages. The general reader may do well 
to take Herr Vossler’s advice and read the second part, 
which is directly concerned with the poem, first. He will 
then be able to appreciate at its full value the first part, 
where the poet’s background—in religion and philosophy, in 
political thought and literature—is most thoroughly and 
ably discussed. 

The very greatness of Dante—his enormous learning, 
his unequalled lapidary style—has helped to make him mis- 
understood. Every sojourner in Italy has been struck by 
the deep mark which he has left upon the imagination of 
that people. The marble tablets in the streets of Florence 
proclaim it. Cabmen quote the ‘‘ Inferno.”’ Your reviewer 
has known a washer-woman of Rome vituperate ‘* Ahi 
Pisa .. ."’ in the famous lines. 

The permanence of such images attests the poet's hold 
upon the entire Italian nation, lettered and simple. But 
their very prominence must emphasize the detail of the poem 
at the expense of its mass. Romantic criticism has followed 
the people's lead. For one critic who considers the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia *’ as a unity, there are ten who gaze at its parts. 
Dante’s learning, which sometimes verges on the pedantic, 
has contributed to the same end. Just because the ‘‘ Divina 
Commedia ’’ is the quintessence of medieval knowledge, it 
has suffered from hosts of dilettante readers, who have pre- 
ferred the degustation of incomparable passages to the slow 
digestion of a supreme—perhaps over-nourished—whole. 

Hence the value of Herr Vossler’s’ book. It is 
the only modern erudite attempt to treat Dante and his work 
from every point of view without triviality and without dis- 
tortion. The brilliant essays of a De Sanctis and a Croce 
have, no doubt, pointed the way; they have not tried to 
cover Herr Vossler’s ground. 

Dante, like the wind in his own great metaphor, 
‘‘ dinanzi polveroso va superbo.’’ He may drive the dust of 
the schoolmen and fantastics before him. He emerges trium- 
phant—‘‘ superbo "’"—from his wrestling with the most 
stubborn matter that ever poet attacked. What if his purga- 
tory has been called a clinic and his paradise an examina- 
tion school? His design draws profit and grandeur from the 
mass of apparently trivial detail and arid argument. He 
who thinks to ‘“ plough through”’ the poem will find his 
plough-share soar. So swift and sharp is the impression 
of that grand vision which the reading conveys. 

Like Piero della Francesca on his monument at Borgo, 
Dante—‘ pittore sovrano ’’—dominates his age. 

The curious will find in this book the remotest origins 
from which Dante’s thought and invention were drawn. The 
critieal need not be afraid that Herr Vossler sets over-much 
store by these trophies of his unwearied pursuit. His 
primary concern is with form and the poet’s mind. 

This book has long been recognized as a great work of 
scholarship. It is admirably written. It will give to Dante 
readers a unified and pondered view of the real Dante; to 
those who have a general interest in the Middle Ages a 
synoptic view of the influences which went to mould the mind 
and vision of the poet—the most universal man of his day. 

It is only to be regretted that certain recent developments 
in Dante scholarship have been ignored. To take only one 
example, Herr Vossler goes back to the Babvlonians and to 
the Assyrians ; apart from Averroes, he has little or nothing 
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to say of Islam. The remarkable work of Palacios Asin— 
‘Islam and the Divine Comedy *’—may be confuted; it 
cannot be passed by. 


**MANY A VANISH’D SIGHT ” 


Things Past. By the DUCHESS OF SERMONETA. 
by ROBERT HICHENS. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

King George V.: A Sketch of a Great Ruler. 
ARTHUR. (Cape. 10s.) 

Princess Mary, Viscountess Lascelles. 
(Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 


With a Foreword 
By Str GEORGE 


By EVELYN GRAHAM. 


To possess the name of Vittoria Colonna, to marry the heir 
of the Caetini, and to live in the former Palazzo Orsini is 
indeed an extraordinary combination of luck for a hand- 
some woman. To be able to write one’s memoirs without 
affectation and in such a way as to communicate exceptional 
vitality and charm unites fortune with accomplishment. The 
Duchess of Sermoneta belongs to that brilliant international 
aristocracy of the first water which is not yet altogether one 
of the ‘*‘ things past,’’ but which can scarcely survive what 
reactionaries regard as the Dark Ages of Democracy. Her 
reminiscences differ from the usual products of people with 
similar advantages in that they exhale a continuous and 
delightful freshness, like that of the most expensive scent 
mingled with a parfum de jeunesse, so that the friend 
of the Empress Eugénie, of King Edward, and of 
d’Annunzio, dees not become, like nine memoirists out of 
ten, a mere period decoration, but continually impresses 
one with the sparkle and resilience of good breeding, and 
somehow seems to have found eternal youth. ‘‘ Wild horses 
on their bended knees,”’ she declares, ‘‘ would not be able 
to induce me to enter a balloon nowadays.”’ But for one so 
buoyant, aircraft would be superfluous. We are told in the 
introduction that this priceless story contains ‘‘ one priceless 
story.’’ We suspect that that is to be found on page 74. The 
Duchess and King Edward are watching Alfred Rothschild 
conducting his little circus. Doves, ponies, cats fail to do 
any proper tricks :— 


‘Then a little dog rushed on the scene and assumed a 
curious attitude in the middle of the ring. I must say at 
once that I am extremely shortsighted. I fumbled for my 
eyeglass, exclaiming gaily : ‘Do look, sir! Here is at last 
an animal that can do something!’ ‘ Hush, my dear child !’ 
said the King in an undertone, ‘that is exactly what is 
occurring.’ ...” 

We would rather own this book of memoirs than, say, ‘‘Swan 
Song,’ which also ‘‘ summons up remembrance.’’ But then 
we prefer ortolans to tripe. 

Our present King is greatly respected both on account of 
what he is and what he stands for, but is it loyal to call 
him a ‘‘ great ruler’’? Whether we accept the sub-title 
or not, it must be admitted that Sir George Arthur does 
his very gentlemanly turn with a discretion that really 
amounts to virtuosity. In the course of 350 large pages he 
employs almost every cliché known to the English language, 
and writes with a patriotic lump in the throat and a con- 
sequent catch in the voice. Years roll on, duties thicken, 
bonds of blood are strengthened, a very gallant soldier is 
moved to tears (at receiving the Victorian Order), Lord 
Northcliffe fails to enjoy the breezes of Court favour, 
ententes are cordial, antipathies are discreetly veiled, pairs 
are bridal, wars are inevitable, and the Royal exclamation 
is recorded, ‘‘ My God, what else could we do?’ Sir George 
is a believer in the divinely constitutional right of kings, for 
autocrats are haughty, and the evening coats of presidents 
are apt to be ‘‘ of rather bourgeois cut.’’ As a militarist he 
still has faith in ‘a little judicious flag-waving,” and his 
writing affords no evidence that there has been development 
in his brain since 1914, but he is obviously as good-hearted, 
simple-minded, and devoted to duty as the ‘‘ Old Gentle- 
man ’’ of whom he writes. 

Miss Evelyn Graham is also concerned with Royalty. 
Perhaps by accident, her book is for children. She strikes 
her note unmistakably in her contents pages :— 

“CHAPTER V.: GIRLHOOD (continned) 


“The Stepping-stones to Taste—Princess Marv as a 
Guide at the National Gallery—A Lover of All that is Beau- 
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TWO INSTANTANEOUS 
SUCCESSES 


Schlump 


ws I FELT inclined to leave this 

book unread, for we have 
had so many German war 
novels. However, I began look- 
ing into it, and then [ settled 
down to read it in good earnest. 
... Try ‘Schlump.’” 3. s. 
PRIESTLEY in the Evening News. 
“** Schlump ’ is really interest- 
ing, apart from its unconven- 
tion of morals and expression.” 
GLAscow TIMES. “ Will prob- 
ably be as big a success as ‘ All 
Quiet on the Western Front.’ ” 
DAILY CHRONICLE. Third Large 
Printing. 7s. 6d. 


Class 1902 


“ ANOTHER German war 

novel! And once more a 
good one. ‘Class 1902’ is a 
boy’s story of life at home 
during the war; it does not 
touch the front, which should 
recommend it rather than other- 
wise. . . . This is one of those 
books it is almost a duty to 
read.”” HORACE THOROGOOD in 
the Evening Standard. “ As fine 
an achievement as any war 
novelist has accomplished.” 
cuaRDIAN. “ Brilliantly writ- 
ten.”’ YORKSHIRE OBSERVER. 
*¢ Another Muir classic in trans- 
lation.” Nation. Second Large 
Printing. 7s. 6d. 

MAJOR-GENERAL 
MAX HOFFMANN’S 


War Duarte, 
and other Papers 


ii has long been recognised 

that behind the imposing 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff facade 
ot the German Eastern Com- 
mand was the forceful, brilliant 
personality of General Hoff- 
mann. The diaries are notes 
jotted down from day to day 
—on the daily events of the 
war, on politics and policy— 
and they are as fresh and 
pungent now as on the day they 
were written. Introduction by 
Karl Friedrich Novak. Transla- 
tion by Eric Sutton. Two vols., 
with portraits and maps. Next 
Thursday. 425. 


SECKER 
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Autumn Announcements. 


BIG GAME HUNTING AND COLLECTING IN 
EAST AFRICA, 1903-1926. 


By KALMAN KITTENBERGER. With a Foreword by Major G. 
Burrord, D.S.O., 200 half-tene Illustrations, and a Map. 26s. net. 
(Just out.) 
This fine work is a mine of information on East African wild life, from 
lions and elephants to monkeys and birds, and many are the hunts 
vividly yet modestly described. The illustrations are particularly fine. 


EAST FOR PLEASURE. 


By W. B. HARRIS, Author of France, Spain and the Rif. With 
Illustrations and a Map. 21s. net. (Just out.) 
A brilliant picture of the glamorous South-East corner of Asia—Burma, 
the Dutch East Indies, Siam, and French Indo-China—with some specula- 
tions on the political destiny of these exotic lands. 


HELLAS REVISITED. 
By W. MACNEILE DIXON, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. With Illustrations from Pencil Drawings 
and a Map. 10s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 
The Author of Tragedy discourses charmingly on wayside scenes in 
picturesque Greece, and the memories they revived. His journey included 
the finest scenery and the most celebrated places. 


COASTWISE CRUISING, from Erith to Lowestoft. 
By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of Cruising Hints, etc. With 20 
Charts and other Illustrations. 412s. 6d. net. (Oct. 24th.) 
Directions are given for navigating praetically all the rivers and creeks 


in the area, and the narrative form renders the book as pleasant for 
reading as it is valuable for reference. 


THE OLD REGIME IN FRANCE. 
By FRANTZ FUNCK-BRENTANO. Translated by Herbert 
Wilson. 16s. net. (Oct. 17th.) 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1916-1921. 


By Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 





Lord Chamberlain, 1912-1921. (Oct. 31st.) 
This volume forms a sequel to From Day to Day, 1914-1915, of which the 
Yorkshire Post said:—‘* No more intimate picture of English life in the 


feverish stages of the war has been drawn than is presented by the 
engrossing diary of the Lord Chamberlain of the time.” 


FOUNDATIONS OF ARCHITECTURE. 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R.I.B.A., and NORA 
ROBERTSON. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. (Oct. 31st.) 
Treating architecture as essentially a living art, this book describes the 
principles of modern building, the materials used, and the essentials 
of good design. 


SOME NEW PRINCIPLES OF AUCTION 
BRIDGE. 


By R. JONES-BATEMAN. 6s. net. (Oct. 24th.) 


The author justifies the methods he advocates by a table of 10,000 deals 
showing their successful operation, 


MODERN SKI-ING. = (New Second Edition.) 
By ALAN H. D’EGYVILLE. With Photographs and Diagrams. 
Price now reduced to 8s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 


THE ACOUSTICS OF ORCHESTRAL 
INSTRUMENTS and of the Organ. 


By E. G. RICHARDSON, B.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., Lecturer at Uni- 
versity College, London. With 19 Plates. 10s, 6d. net. (Just out.) 


MAN’S PLACE AMONG THE MAMMALS. 
By F. WOOD JONES, F.R.S. With 158 Diagrams and 12 Plates. 
21s. net. (Oct. 24th.) 


FICTION. 





By SIR GEORGE SCOTT, K.C.I.E. 1s. 6d. net. (Just out.) 
A story of mystery and intrigue in Burma, by an author with lifelong 
acquaintance with the country. 


SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY. 
By A. P. GARLAND. 6s. net. (Oct. 24th.) 
The forcible opinions of Mr. Garland’s witty commissionaire, on every- 
thing from London statues to the Eternal Triangle, provide a fund of 


entertainment. 

STED. 
By MURIEL A. PAYNE. 3s. 6d, net. (Just out.) 
A touching and significant account, written in the guise of fiction, of a 
successful attempt to run a Poor Law Home on the basis of love and 
freedom. The story possesses vital interest for social workers, teachers, 
and all interested in the psychology of childhood. 
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tiful—Flowers in the Garden and Worms down the Neck— 
A Forbidden Gift of Orchids—Holidays at Balmoral—The 
Princess Mary Challenge Cup for Golf—Driving a Four-in- 
Hand—Princess Mary as a Dancer—A Tyro at the Bagpipes— 
The Gentle Art of Cooking—War, and the Growth of Respon- 
sibilities—Those ‘uncomfortable Army socks,’ 


* CHAPTER XVIIL: LIFE AT GOLDSBOROUGH HALL 


‘*Princess Mary as a Housewife—Mobbing by Tourists— 
The Quiet Glory of a Garden—A Novel Scheme to Revive the 
Herring Industry— At last I feel really grown-up ’—A Day 
in the Life of Viscountess Lascelles—‘ A man is as old as he 
feels ; a woman a little bit older '—Lord Lascelles the Ideal 
‘Squire "—The Shadow of a ‘ Happy Event.’ ”’ 


Is there anything more to be said, except that where the 
Royal Family are concerned Sir George Arthur and Miss 
Evelyn Graham are palpably soul-mates? Also that unlike 
the Duchess of Sermoneta, one is pompous and rambling 
and the other is arch. 

WILLIAM PLOMER. 


OUR SCANDINAVIAN COUSINS 


History of Sweden. By CARL HALLENDORFF and ADOLF SCHWCK. 

Cassell. 25s.) 

Tus book is a family affair. The authors remind the 
English that the ‘‘ Danes and Norsemen who invaded Eng- 
land... and fixed the racial character of Britons,’’ came 
from the modern Sweden. Hence the English and the 
Swedes are first cousins. The family feeling has knit us 
together. Though English and Swedes have fought many 
wars, they have never been on opposite sides, save for a 
half-hearted moment in 1814. The English may be proud 
of their relationship to the Swedes, that sensible, scientific, 
and enlightened people. 

One can only wish that this book, animated by such 
pleasing sentiments, had made rather more lively reading. 
The style is childish and flimsy, and the authors rarely 
indulge in generalization. Further, though Sweden has pro- 
duced her fair share of prodigious characters, none of them 
stands out very clearly in this history. Naturally it is diffi- 
cult to write a national history in one volume, particularly 
a national history of Sweden, for which early contemporary 
manuscripts are lacking. But for later periods the material 
is excellent. Since Sweden broke away from the Scandi- 
navian union and became an independent Power under 
Gustavus Vasa, she has provided ample materials for com- 
mentary. She early showed good sense and managed her 
reformation with the minimum of madness and bloodshed. 
Ranke asserts that the failure to supplant the Protestant 
house of Vasa was one of the most serious disappointments 
to await the counter reformation. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury the record is magnificent: rarely were despots so en- 
lightened as they were in Sweden. During the nineteenth 
the Swedes devoted their time to making Sweden fit 
for democracy. In the twentieth, they allowed Norway to 
split off, without deluging the country with black-and-tans, 
and are now endeavouring to rule according to the dictates 
of science rather than of Calvinism. The record is a good 
one. During the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, 
under a series of singularly gifted monarchs, Sweden made 
an experiment of a different order. The Swedes became the 
terror of Europe, and planted their banners in Moscow and 
in Munich. The Swedish State was more powerful than it 
had been since the days of Canute. Like Canute, Gustavus 
Adolphus was a possible choice for the Imperial Crown. 
During the Napoleonic wars, however, the Swedish throne 
fell potentially vacant and a French Marshal from Gascony 
became heir-apparent. Here was an opportunity for restor- 
ing the martial glory of the past. The opposite, however, 
occurred. Since 1814 Sweden has never departed from a 
policy of selfish sense and blameless neutrality. As a result 
of this the Swedish settlement is the only purely Napoleonic 
achievement to survive. Surely before this astounding 
paradox we may all unite in crying with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Vive 
la Suéde! Vive Bernadotte! ” 
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SPAIN AND ITS LITERATURE 


Modern Spanish Literature. By L. A. WARREN. ‘Fwo vols. 
3rentano, 30s.) 

Spain. A Companion to Spanish Studies. Edited by E. ALLIsox 
PEERS. (Methuen. 12s. 6d.) 


ALTHOUGH the novels of Pio Baroja and Blasco Ibanez and 
the plays of Benavente, of the Quinteros and of Martinez 
Sierra have been translated into English and have found 
theis way across the Pyrenees, the astonished acclamations 
with which they have been received reveal the ignorance of 
most English people as to the merits and tendencies of 
Spanish literature from the eighteenth century until the 
present day. Mr. Warren’s survey, reviewing all that is 
best and much that is mediocre throughout this period, will 
speedily disillusion those who persist in believing that the 
Spaniards are no more than a lazy, pleasure-loving. and 
decadent nation with little claim to any flourishing intellec- 
tual life. He emphasizes the regionalism with which Spanish 
literature is impregnated, and explains it by referring to 
the geographical peculiarities of the country and to the 
extraordinary divergencies of climate existing in the Penin- 
sula. It is, indeed, possible to classify authors according 
to the localities in which they live, and, while most writers 
express themselves in Castilian, there are some who go so 
far as to use the dialect of their particuluar district. Rosalia 
de Castro published the majority of her poems in Gallego. 
In the works of modern Spanish novelists this localism 
makes itself most apparent. By far the best of Ibanez’s 
novels are those which deal with Valencia ; Pereda may be 
called the chronicler of the province of Santander, and 
Emilia de Pardo Bazan fulfils the same function for Galicia ; 
in the same way, Fernan Caballero and Juan Valera are 
interested not so much in Spain as in Andalucia, and Pio 
Baroja records the various aspects of life in the Basque 
country. It is interesting to find Spanish women playing an 
important part in the literary activities of the day. One 
would have thought that the rigidity of Spanish family ties 
would have excluded them from the field. According to Mr. 
Warren, the plays of Martinez Sierra, which are the joint 
production of husband and wife, derive much of their excel- 
lence from this collaboration. 

The arrangement of Mr. Warren’s book leaves little to 
be desired. The text is illustrated by copious excerpts, and 
for those who have only a nodding acquaintance with the 
Spanish language there are parallel translations. It is 
obvious that in a work of this sort which covers so much 
ground it would be impossible to give a good rendering of 
all the extracts embodied in the thesis. But Mr. Warren’s 
translations cannot be said to be very satisfactory. He 
appears to belong to that category of translators who trust 
to the efficacy of the literal word and make little attempt 
at reproducing the literary quality of the original. Since 
his examples are well chosen, and there are a great many 
of them, this seems rather a pity. Still, from the point of 
view of those who are interested in modern Spanish litera- 
ture, Mr. Warren’s book has several distinct advantages. 
It is intelligible to those who do not understand Spanish, 
and it is so tabulated as to make it possible to study the 
writers of one locality, of one decade, or of one school with- 
out undue fumbling with the index. 

The series of essays on Spain edited by Professor Allison 
Peers is, as its title suggests, primarily intended for the 
student and the intelligent traveller. After Mr. Warren’s 
treatise it is very much a descent from the particular to 
the general if the book is taken as a whole. There are 
essays on the geography and climatic conditions of the 
country, on its literature, its history, and its art, and not 
least interesting among them is Mr. Grew’s essay on modern 
Spanish music. One of the great difficulties encountered by 
lovers of Spanish music is the rarity with which the most 
modern music is performed. The works of De Falla and 
Turina, with the exception of one or two stock pieces, can 
only be heard in reproduction. Mr. Grew has included in 
his article, for the benefit of enthusiasts, a list of gramophone 
records and pianola rolls of their compositions. The essays 
are all somewhat didactic, and those on literary subjects 
suffer from lack of space and tend to deteriorate into cata- 
logues of names. Unfortunately, this seems to be inevitable 
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Just 
published 


‘“An achievement.”—D. Mail. 


MICHAEL 
ARLEN's 


Babes in 
the Wood 


“All five women are drawn 
with extraordinary freshness 


and skill.” —D. Mail. 
Obtainable everywhere 7/6 


NEAR and FAR 


Author of “UNDERTONES OF WAR.” 
“Mr. Blunden continues one of the great 
traditions of English poetry without timidity 
or self-conscious daring.” Saturday Review 
“As musical, as accomplished ... as ever.” 

New Statesman 


SECOND LARGE PRINTING Os. net : 
THE HEAVEN and EARTH 
of DONA ELENA 


Grace Zaring Stone 
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“One of those breathless successes... 

Evening Standard 

“ This singularly attractive book.” Sunday Times 

“A pleasingly original note.” Daily Telegraph 
“A remarkably successful performance.” 

Daily News 

“ Charm and distinction are added to the novel 

by a limpid style which borrows its adornment 





Manchester Guardian 


7s. Od. net 


COBDEN-SANDERSON 
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MARTIN LAWRENCE AUTUMN LIST = ‘SHEED & - WARD 


cs MODERN RUSSIAN COMPOSERS CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


By LEONID SABANEYEFF 
The author, himself a composer of brilliant style, offers 

ne author, himse i composer ¢ rilliar ) THE MONSTROUS 
REGIMENT 


zesthetic characterizations of prominent representatives of 
Russian music, including Skryabin, Stravinski, Rakhmani- 
noff, Prokofyeff, Myaskovski, Ryebikoff, Feinberg, Krein, 
| Large Crown, 7s. 6d. net. 
{| The author of Dr. Johnson and The American Heresy here deals 
with QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





from the beauties of sight and sound.” | 
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Gnessin, and forty others. A delightful and intimate 
book. 254 pp. Cloth, tos. 


AN OUTLINE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
By I. LAPIDUS axp K. OSTROVITYANOV 

A complete Text Book of Marxist economics, including 

an analysis of the nature of the various forms of produc- 

tion existing in the Soviet Union. 560 pp. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 


AMERICAN POLICY TOWARDS SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


BY FREDERICK LEWIS SCHUMAN, Pu.D. 
A study in diplomatic history and public opinion, covering 
the whole field of Russian-American relations since the 
Revolution. 398 pp. Cloth, tos. 


THE MARXIST LIBRARY 


This is a series of uniformly bound books, each complete 
in itself, to be added to indefinitely. The price of each 


(Coming Shortly.) 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
THE THING 


Large Crown. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Chesterton’s first volume of essays on Philosophicnl and 
Religious matters. 


| KARL ADAM 


THE SPIRIT OF 
CATHOLICISM 


| 
| Large Crown. 288 pp. 7s. 6d, net. 











buok wiil vary according to size. 
No. 1 ‘No one can say that he has thoroughly sounded the depths of 
the Roman problem who has not read it . c — a case 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MARXISM 
By G. PLEKHANOV 

A systematic exposition of dialectical materialism, edited 

and annotated by Professor D. Ryazanov, translated by 

E. and C. Paul. 160 pp. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 5s. 


2 
FROM CHARTISM TO LABOURISM 
By TH. A. ROTHSTEIN 
Historical sketches of the English working-class move- 
ment. With a preface by the author. 
About 360 pp. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Send for Autumn Lists. 


MARTIN LAWRENCE, Ltd , 26, Bedford Row, L ndon, W.C.2 


| 
| Which is difficult to gainsay.”—Review of the Churches 
| 


| CHRISTOPHER DAWSON 
| PROGRESS AND RELIGION 


| AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY. 
| Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 





| 
| 
1] . . & profound, stimulating, and sometimes provocative book 
1] whi must be studied by all who desire to see in their wider 
|; context the problems of the modern world.”—EVELYN UNDERHILL in 
The Spectator. 
| ““I am sure that it is a great work, one of the best we have had 
| 
| 
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in a book of this size, and the inclusion of bibliographies at 
the conclusion of each chapter serves to obviate the defect 
by enabling those who want more than a surface knowledge 
of the subject to satisfy their curiosity. On the whole, 
Professor Allison Peers and his colleagues have succeeded 
in doing what they set out to do—that is, to give a general 
idea of Spain and its culture. If the result is rather 
academic, it must be remembered that the book was com- 
piled for academic purposes, and, if dull in parts, that it 
is accurate and scholarly. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Story of Youth. By LoTHROP STODDARD. (Gollancz. 15s. 


WE begin with a schoolroom in Babylon and end with ‘*‘ Tom 
Brown's Schooldays,”’ and on the long journey from 
Abraham to Dr. Arnold, Mr. Stoddard manages to get us at 
least on nodding terms with a number of boys and girls. 
The difficulty is that we are introduced to so much else as 
well. A child is a remarkably complicated phenomenon. 
Fish him up from any pool of history and you land not only 
the gleaming mite but also large masses of parents, teachers, 
theories of education, economic systems, religious influences, 
and other things. Most of the haul must be thrown back if 
one is to make a good book about boys and girls of history. 
The Misses Power were recently successful because they dis- 
carded most of the history and saved the boys and girls alive. 
Mr. Stoddard is less uniformly good because he casts a 
wider net and is more reluctant to throw away. His method 
is to sketch in lightly the characteristics of an age and colour 
it with incidents from the childhood of historical figures, 
and sometimes his children dwindle into tiny objects 
oppressed by a background of all the adult topics which Mr. 
Stoddard is endeavouring not to write about. 

Apart from this, Mr. Stoddard has written a very 
pleasant book. It is, presumably, planned for children, who 
will skip some parts of it and read others more than once. 
(My daughter, who holds the sound view that there is nothing 
to say about a book except that you like it or not, says she 
likes it.) Mr. Stoddard has been wise and well read enough 
to fill it with just the things which children most want to 
know about: what houses were made of, where you slept, 
how much you had to wash, what you put on, what was for 
dinner and what you ate it with, what school was like, 
what you had to do for others and what you did when 
they were not looking. And beside these details, which 
decorate the less thrilling adult material in every chapter, 
there are some chapters in which Mr. Stoddard’s imagina- 
tion has really taken fire and fused his material into narra- 
tives which will warm old and young alike. His contrast 
between the boyhoods of an Athenian and a Spartan could 
not be bettered as an introduction to the history of Greece. 
There is an account of a gladiatorial show at the opening 
of the Colosseum which is as exciting as a circus. The 
stories of the Vikings and the Children’s Crusade are excel- 
lent pieces of work, and if the terrors of young John Bunyan 
are, at this time of day, too fantastic to serve even as a 
cautionary tale, who will not savour gleefully these admoni- 
tions of a Boston (Mass.) dominie? :— 

‘“* Smell not of thy Meat, nor put it to thy Nose; turn it 
not the other side upward to view it upon thy Plate cr 


Trencher. Throw not anything under the Table. Foul 
not the napkin all over, but at one torner only. Gnaw not 
Bones at the Table, but clean them with thy Knife (unless 
they be very small ones), and hold them not with the whole 
hand, but with two Fingers. When thou blowest thy Nose, 
let thy Handkerchief be used. Spit not in the Room, but 
n the Corner—and rub it with thv Foot.” 


Youngsters will probably vote that Mr. Stoddard becomes 
less exciting as he approaches our own times. However, the 
eighteenth century, a bad one for children, had its com- 
pensations :— 

“They were frequently sent to school with pipes in 
their satchels, and at recess the whole schoolroom would 
light up, from the master to the littlest boy.” 

Readers of all ages will go into vociferous committee over 
that. 
BARRINGTON GATES. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


An Anthology of World Poetry. Edited by MARK VAN DOREN. 

(Cassell. 10s. 6d.) 

This is a very interesting anthology. Mr. Van Doren 
describes it as ‘‘ an anthology of the world’s best poetry in 
the best English I could unearth.’ If he found that a poem 
or poet whom he wanted to include had not been translated 
into good English, he left them out. In time it ranges from 
3500 B.c. to the twentieth century a.p. It includes the poetry 
of China, Japan, India, Persia, Arabia, Palestine, Egypt, 
most of Europe, and America. Mr. Van Doren admits no 
prose translations. The list of translators is amazingly dis- 
tinguished, including Chaucer, Herrick, Pope, Spenser, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, Swinburne, Coleridge, Mrs. 
Browning, and Rossetti. 


* * * 


Australian Discovery by Sea. Edited with an Introduction by 

ERNEST ScorT. (Dent. 10s. 6d.) 

This volume of well over 400 pages is very good value 
for half a guinea. It contains the story of the discovery of 
Australia and New Zealand, from the earliest voyages in 
search of the mythical Terra Australis Incognita, to the final 
charting of the island continent. Among the principal 
voyages included are those of Tasman (with Van Diemen’s 
report thereon), Dampier, Cook, Lapéyrouse, and Flinders. 
The text consists of the actual logs, reports, or narratives of 
the explorers, in an abridged form. Cook’s voyages are 
given from his own Journal, not from the ‘‘ Voyages” 
as written up by Hawkesworth. Professor Scott contributes 
an excellent historical introduction, and the book is illus- 
trated with reproductions from contemporary portraits and 
old maps, including a Chart of Part of the South Sea signed 
by Cook himself. 


* * * 


The Soviet Year Book, 1929. By A. A. SANTALOV and LouIs SEGAL. 

Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

This fat volume of over six hundred pages is astonishing 
value for money. Some passages may strike the reader as 
propagandist in comment or unduly optimistic in forecast ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt the reliability of its 
statistics and statements of fact, and it contains a wealth of 
data otherwise almost impossible to obtain. The informa- 
tion on agriculture, industry, mineral resources, foreign 
trade, administrative and economic organization, and 
finance of the Soviet Union is not only very full, but remark- 
ably well and clearly arranged. Books of reference are often 
described as indispensable. This really is. 


* * * 


League of Nations Map of the World. Mounted on cloth and 
varnished, with rollers, or mounted on cloth, dissected to 
fold. (George Philip. 45s.) 

Library Map of London and Environs. New and Revised 
Edition. (George Philip. 35s. on rollers; 37s. 6d. in case.’ 
These are two most valuable additions to any office, 

bank waiting-room, or library. The maps are in the best 

tradition of their publishers, and are thoroughly up-to-date. 

The ‘‘ London,” in particular, will appeal to all those who 

have to find their way about this complicated city, and it is 

accompanied by a useful index in book form. 


*. * * 


The Women of To-day. By the HON. Mrs. DIGHTON POLLOCK. 
Introductions to Modern Knowledge, No. 14. (Routledge. 6d.) 
This is a plain, straightforward little book, setting out 

with great clearness the difficulties and advantages of 

modern women, and the problems which face them, in so far 
as these problems are different from those which face their 
male contemporaries. The author is neither doctrinaire nor 
prejudiced, and does no special pleading, but aims at clear 
statement and the application of simple common sense to 
a tangled situation. The booklet includes an introduction 
bv Lord Buckmaster, and a good bibliography, and it gives 
much useful and accurate information about organizations 
and societies catering for the needs of women, from folk- 
dancing to political reform. The only section in which the 
personality of the author is seen is that on the use of 
leisure ; and there her vigorous and enthusiastic nature 
refused to be kept down, and something of her quality 
showed through the measured tone she adopted. Mrs. 

Pollock died this year, and her death has deprived the 

women of to-day of one who would have been a help and a 

strength to many, even beyond the wide circle of her imme- 

diate friends. 
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“A really good murder 'story.” 


| V. Sackville-West in the Listener. 
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“It is enthralling.” 
Gerald Gould in the Odserver. 
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Foreword by EDGAR WALLACE 15/~ 
Special autograph edition 30/- 
Lord Darling and his Famous Trials 
by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 
Albert, King of the Belgians : 
by EVELYN GRAHAM 21/- 
The Story of St. James’s Palace | 
by BRUCE GRAEME 2A/~ 
Strange and Mysterious Crimes 
Revealing 20 True Detective Mysteries 7/6 
Things Past | 
by THE DUCHESS OF SERMONETA 21/- 
Leaves from my Life 

Reminiscences by Sir HERBERT BARKER 7/6 
Flights into Antiquity 

by ARTHUR WEIGALL 7/6 
The Soul of the War 

by PHILIP GIBBS, New Revised Edition 7/6 





Send Poet Card for List. 


,. HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster How, B.C.4. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE KAISER AFTER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 

By Bric.-Gexn, W. H. H. Waters, C.M.G. 
“POOR PERSONS ” IN THE LAW COURTS. 
THE NEW “CIVIL WAR” IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE CHILD AND THE STATE. 
WANSDYKE. 
THE HOUR OF KRASSIN. 
THOMAS HARDY. 
THE TIDE OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. By the Lorp GoRELL 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE AND HIS ORIGINS. By Mure, Kent 
“ TRAFFIQUES AND DISCOVERIES.” By G. W. Martin 
KATHERINE MANSFIELD. By GrorGe MCLEAN HARPER 
LORD LLOYD AND EGYPT. 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. 
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By IGNATIUS PHAYRE 

By JOHN COOKE 
By Sir CHARLES OMAN, M.P. 
By H. O. Foxcnrort 
By S. L. BENsUSAN 


By the Hon. Mr. JusTICE MARSHALL 
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THE REAL RHYTHM IN 
ENGLISH POETRY 
BY 


KATHARINE M. WILSON, o.a., ph.p., Cantab. 
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Sir A. 7. Quiller-Couch writes of it: 
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. an original work, and a penetrating 
one. .. . It is calculated to raise conten- 
tion, but it is pioneer stuff.” 
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By CALIBAN 
BLUFF 

RIDGE is not Poker, and, as Mr. Hugh Elliot was point- 

ing out quite recently, bluff at the Bridge tabie wili 

seldom succeed against good players. Nor, save_ if 
Guite exceptional circumstances, should any player attempt 
to bluff when he is playing against the declaration. To do so 


is apt to destroy that confidence between partners which is 
the basis of successful play. But the declarer, who, once 
Dummvy’'s hand has gone down, is master of his fate, can 
sometimes bluff with advantage, especially when (as some- 
times happens to everyone) his adversaries are not quite up 
to the mark. Here is an example of a quite brilliant piece of 
bluff at the card table which I witnessed the other day. 


Z’s game, as will be evident from the play of the hand, was 
founded in part upon the mistakes of his adversaries—or 
rather of one of them—and well exemplifies how much scope 


there is, in playing quite commonplace hands, for the exer- 
cise of daring and imagination. 


@ AK973 


10 2 
10 5 
* J965 
@ J42 | Y | ¢ 0106 
2 KIJ7 7 A953 
092 a B > 764 
* ART? Z * 1043 
@ 85 
9 O88 G4 
© AKJ83 
# OR8 


The score was love all in the rubber game. Z dealt and 
called One No-Trump (theoretically indefensible, but perhaps 
he knew his opponents). A doubled ; Y called Two Spades ; 
B passed ; and Z (again without a shadow of justification) 
called Two No-Trumps. This closed the bidding. 

Now for the play. A opens with the Two of Clubs, and 
Z takes the first trick with the Queen. He has now to make 
up his mind as to his plan of campaign. Spades are almost 
certain to be held against him, and there is no certain card 
of entry in Dummy ; on the other hand, if the adverse Spades 
are evenly divided, Z can make four tricks in the suit by 
ducking. An alternative plan is to get into Dummy with a 
Spade at the second trick (virtually abandoning the long 
cards of that suit) and to attempt the finesse of a Diamond. 
A’s double of the No-Trump, however, makes it almost cer- 
tain that he holds the Queen of Diamonds. Z decides, there- 
fore, to give his Spade suit a chance and see what happens. 

Accordingly, he leads the 8 of Spades and ‘‘ ducks,’’ and 
B takes the second trick with the 10.  B now returns his 
partner's Club. A takes the third trick with the King and is 
now in a quandary as to what to lead. He decides, after 
some hesitation, to play the 2 of Diamonds ; and as he does 
so, there flashes into Z’s mind a daring strategic conception. 
Suppose (he thinks) that the Spades are evenly divided ; 
suppose he can so play his other cards as to give the impres- 
sion that, while he (Z) is strong in Hearts, B is strong in 
Diamonds ; suppose, finally, he can induce another Diamond 
lead from A when the Spade suit is exhausted—why, there is 
a possibility that he may get away with the game before 
his weakness in Hearts is disclosed. The scheme involves 
a gigantic bluff; but for all that, it seems worth trying. 
Accordingly, Z takes the Diamond trick with his Ace—which 
suggests that B has not only the Knave, 8, but possibly also 
the King—and prepares to put his plan into operation. 

The rest is easy. The Spades fall ; Z gets rid of all his 
Hearts bar the Queen ; and finally throws the lead into A’s 
hand with the Club. A (whose partner, most remissly, has 
failed to call in Hearts) not unnaturally assumes that Z’s 
last four cards are the King of Diamonds, and the Ace, 
Queen, 9 of Hearts. Accordingly, he leads the Queen of 
Diamonds at trick ten, to establish (as he fondly thinks) his 
partner’s suit ; only to find that he has fallen headlong into 
Z's trap. 

Here is the play in detail. (The card underlined takes 
the trick.) 
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And Z takes two more tricks in Diamonds and the game. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


H.M.V. RECORDS. 

THe H.M.V. have an exceptionally good list this month. 
Isolde Menges and Harold Samuel give a beautiful per- 
formance of the fine Sonata in A major for violin and piano 
by Brahms (Three 10-in. records. B3098-3100. 3s. each). 
Another beautiful instrumental record is two Bach Choral 
Preludes, ‘*‘ When in deepest need ’’ and ‘* My heart is long- 
ing,’’ played on the Queen’s Hall organ by Dr. Schweitzer 
C1543. 4s. 6d.). Then there is an amusing pianoforte record 
in which Rachmaninoff plays with great skill W. Rach- 
maninoff’s ‘‘Polka de W.R.’’ and Tschaikowsky’s jeu d’esprit 
‘* Troika en Traineau ’’ (12-in. record. DB1279. 8s. 6d.). 

On two records (D1651-2. 6s. 6d. each) Gota Ljungberg, 
soprano, Walter Widdop, tenor, and the London Symphony 
Orchestra under Mr. Coates give the Herzeleide from the 
second Act of ‘‘ Parsifal."” These again are good records, 
their only fault being the not uncommon one of the voice 
of the singer occasionally receding into the distance. 

The only orchestral record is the rather uninteresting 
Ballet Music from Mr. Goossens’s ‘‘ Judith,’’ played by the 
New Symphony Orchestra (C1706. 3s.). 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


THE best Columbia record is Schumann’s Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 41, No. 1, played excellently by the Capet Quartet 
(Three 12-in. records. L2329-31. 6s. 6d. each). The recording 
is very good, and, though the work is not a masterpiece, 
gramophonists will welcome it, since there are too few oppor- 
tunities of hearing Schumann’s chamber music on the 
gramophone. 

In instrumental records there are two violin solos which 
afford an interesting contrast. Huberman shows in a 
Mazurka that he is a complete master of violin gymnastics, 
but the music is negligible ; he also plays a Spanish dance 
by Sarasate which is at least tuneful (12-in. record. 12382. 
6s. 6d.). On the other hand, Miss d’Aranyi plays a Chaconne 
by Vitali beautifully and loses nothing by the fact that the 
music is beautiful (12-in. record. 9875. 4s. 6d.) 

Sir Thomas Beecham and his Symphony Orchestra play 
Mr. Delius’s ‘‘ Brigg Fair’? (Two 12-in. records. 1L2294-5. 
6s. 6d. each). It is a work which requires to be played with 
delicacy, and on the whole these records are adequate ; we 
do not think that there is much to choose between them and 
the recent recording of the same work by H.M.V. The other 
orchestral work recorded this month is Tschaikowsky’s 
‘* Pathetic ’’ Symphony, played by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Oscar Fried (Five 12-in. records. 
9867-71. 4s. 6d. each.). We are not sure that, if this 
emotional work is to be played, it should not be played in 
Mr. Fried’s way. He spares one nothing. The fortes become 
fortissimos and the pianissimos pianissimissimos. Everyone 
who appreciates the pleasure of having one’s withers wrung 
should get these records. 

Heddle Nash, tenor, sings two beautiful songs from 
‘* Don Giovanni,’’ ‘‘ Il mio tesoro’’ and ‘“* Dalla Sua pace” 
(12-in. record. 9880. 4s. 6d.), and is much more successful 
than he has been on some previous records. 
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The Halley Stewart Trust Lectures 1929 


ements | 


SIX FREE LECTURES 


BY 


R. H. TAWNEY, ma. 


TITLE: 


“Equality as a Social Policy”’ 


At the 


FRIENDS HOUSE, 
EUSTON ROAD, W.C.1 


Commencing TUESDAY, OCT. 22nd, _ 
at 6 p.m. | 
and the five subsequent Tuesdays. 








ADMISSION FREE 


Tickets for Free Reserved Seats apply to 
THE SECRETARY | 
HALLEY STEWART TRUST, 32 GORDON SQUARE, W.C.1 | 
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fully soothing. 
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HELP A BRITISH ENTERPRISE. 
British in the men engaged in it; British in its material, 
British in that, while it serves 
THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN; 

British above all in its spirit. 

Will YOU help a BRITISH enterprise 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE? 

It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
Please give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will. 


SEND 5/- TO-DAY 


Tux Ear. or Harrowsy Grorog F. Suzz, u.a., 
Honorary Treasurer Seorstary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life Boat House, 22, Charing Crese Read, Londen, W.C.2. 
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| Electricity is becoming part of our national life. 


| ‘OTHE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 
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LITERARY. 


LECTRICITY, WHAT IS IT? For best definition see page 9 of 
the “ PAST AND FUTUR& DEVELOPMENTS OF ELECTRICITY,” by 

H. G. Massingham, published by Hutchinsons, London. At all booksellers, 6d. 
i All from 7 to 70 should own 





a copy of this little book. ~ 





HE ANGLO-AMERICAN MANUSCRIPT SERVICE, Fetter House, 
Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 





OR SALE.—A beautiful collection of modern First Editions, 


including early books by Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells.—The Mill 
House Press, Stanford Dingley, near Reading. 





Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000, prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 





UAKERISM.—Would you like to know of a Christian faith 
_ that is experimental, without formulated creed or ritual, which has a 
special appeal to seekers after a true way of life? Information and literature 


sent free on application to Friends’ Home Service Committee, Friends House, 
Euston Road, London, N.W. 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward his brochure 
“A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Se uence ; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS; a Voice Pro- 
duction, Breathing, Reciting.—401, West Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.2. 





BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA : The Peasant Point of View. Priee 1s. 2d. 


Post Free.—Anglo-American Publications, Fetter House, Fetter Lane, E.C.4. 





Beoks on every conceivable subject. 
Vols. (Second-hand and New) in Stock. Rare Books. First Editions. 


Sets of Authors, &., &c. Catalogues free; mention requirements. Books 
purchased.—FOYLE’S, 121-128, Charing Cross Road, Londen, W.C 2. 


On approval. 1,000,000 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 


IN THE CITY 


POSITION OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS—TIN— BRITISH METAL—B.A.T. 


HE corollary of the truism that a rise in Bank rate 

calls the tune for Stock Exchange business is that 

the shareholders of finance companies or investment 
trusts must face the music. Bank rate was raised from 
44 per cent. to 5} per cent. on February 7th, and from 54 
per cent. to 6} per cent. on September 26th. The effect of 
dearer money on the Stock Exchange may be seen in the 
following indices of security prices prepared by Mr. Alan 
Dane for the INvEsTORS’ CHRONICLE :— 
Dec. 31, 1923 = 100 
Mar. 28 June 28 
99.4 98 
114.8 111.3 
145.6 140.0 
126.1 119.9 
126.5 123.3 


Sept. 30 
96.6 
100.0 
133.8 
112.0 
117.9 


Jan. 28. 
102.0 
120.7 
158.5 
118.6 
134.2 


Index gilt edged 
‘Index first-class business 
tIndex general business 
tIindex speculative 
Index all securities 

* Railway, bank and insurance ordinary shares. 

+ Brewery, chemicals, coal, gas and electricity, hotels and 

catering, iron and steel, newspapers, shipping, silk, other 

textiles and miscellaneous ordinary shares. 

tGold mines, land, nitrates, oil, rubber, 

mining shares. 
On September 30th the ‘ gilt-edged ” index was at the 
lowest point since 1921, the “‘ speculative ”’ at the lowest 
since 1924, and “ all securities ’? at the lowest since June, 
1926. The rise in Bank rate on September 26th was not, of 
course, the sole reason for the catastrophic fall in security 
prices in September. The Hatry collapse, nervousness at 
the position of the Royal Mail group, the Horne group and 
newspaper companies generally, and the break in New York, 
all had their adverse influence upon markets. But deflation 
on the Stock Exchange clearly set in with the rise in Bank 
rate to 5} per cent. on February 7th, and if the 6} per cent. 
rate remains in force for any length of time the correction 
of market values, bringing yields more into line with the 
74 per cent. rate which borrowers are now paying for 
accommodation, must be carried a stage further. 


tea and tin 


* a. * 


This index of security prices implies that all investment 
trust companies formed this year and last will have depre- 
ciation to meet on their investments. Last year the pros- 
pectus issues of investment trust companies reached the 
enormous total of £31,450,000, an amount that was 8} per 
cent. of all the money publicly raised during the year, and 
in the first three months of this year fifteen more prospectus 
issues were made for a total amount of £11,269,000. It 
has been usual in recent years for a new trust company to 
pay a 5 per cent. dividend in its first year and 5} per cent. 
or 6 per cent. in its second. Whether this dividend policy 
will be upset by the necessity for providing out of revenue 
adequate reserves to meet depreciation on investments, re- 
mains to be seen. It is a point to bear in mind, but as long 
as the revenue position of a new trust company is sound 
there is no need for shareholders to worry. The two new 
Canadian trust companies—London and Canadian and Con- 
solidated Investment Corporation of Canada—which were 
formed in 1928 and 1929 respectively, are in a position alto- 
gether different from that of the new English companies. 
The Canadian companies, we believe, have no depreciation 
on their investments, and further they obtained their 
money at an extremely low rate. As they invested a large 
part of their funds in the call money market their revenue 
position should be enviable. We cannot say the same of 
some new American investment trusts which have concen- 
trated on capital appreciation to the neglect of their 
revenue account. 

7 * * 


Tin again below £200 a ton—it is £189 at the moment 
of writing—must hurt the feelings of many people outside 
the Anglo-Oriental group. The chart of monthly average 
tin prices shows a more or less steady decline since March, 
1927, from a high level of £320 a ton. There was some 
recovery in the autumn of 1928—from £208 to £235 a ton 


—when a certain ‘* group’? came into the market and 
bought, but a reaction set in again this year, and by May 
the price of tin had fallen below £200 a ton. The forma- 
tion of the British-American Tin Corporation in June and of 
the Tin Producers’ Association in July encouraged the 
market to believe that steps would be taken to prevent 
over-production in the industry. The estimates of the 
Anglo-Oriental group for the eight months ending August 
show that world production is still running ahead of world 
consumption in spite of the 10 per cent. increase in con- 
sumption this year. But the Tin Producers’ Association 
has apparently done nothing to remedy this situation. We 
imagine that the cheap producers in Malaya are not anxious 
to impose ** restriction ’’ seeing that the present price of 
tin will drive the costly producers out of business sooner 
or later. But if this process of elimination is allowed to 
come about, what comes of rationalization in the produc- 
tion of this rare metal? An agreement to bring the 
Northern Nigerian (Bauchi) Company under the control of 
the Anglo-Oriental group and so rationalize production in 
Nigeria meets with intense opposition from certain share- 
holders and brings on a law suit. One despairs of 
rationalization in any industry unless some means are 
found to compel the small-minded to take the big view. 
Perhaps the formation of a tin smelting combine would 
be the compelling force. 


* * * 


On paper the proposed fusion between the British Metal 
Corporation and Henry Gardner, two important firms of 
metal dealers, would appear to favour Henry Gardner. In 


the exchange of their shares for those of a new holding com- 
pany four British Metal are regarded as the equivalent of 
five Henry Gardner shares. The average net profits (less 
preference dividends) in the last four years for British Metal 
have been £108,970 per annum and for Henry Gardner 
£101,216. Four-ninths of the combined total profits of 
£210,186 would give British Metal £93,416 per annum, leav- 
ing Henry Gardner £116,770. And as regards net assets 
British Metal would be handing into the holding company 
£1,515,184 worth and receiving in exchange £1,463,792 
worth. But there is obviously more in the proposed fusion 
than meets the eye. This year Henry Gardner secured 
important contracts with the International Nickel Company 
of Canada and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Com- 
pany of Canada, both these companies taking up holdings 
in Henry Gardner shares. There is no doubt that these 
contracts will prove to be very valuable. Here was the 
attraction for British Metal which the market apparently 
was quick to appreciate. At the present price of 35s. 9d. 
for Henry Gardner and 46s. 3d. for British Metal, the 
cheaper purchase is Henry Gardner. As these two com- 
panies will have the handling of the bulk of the metal ores 
produced in the British Empire, the shares of the holding 
company will be a sound investment. 
* * + 


The overwhelming success of the £6,000,000 6 per cent. 
second preference share issue of the British American To- 
bacco, which was nearly 4} times over subscribed, seems 
to have unbalanced certain shareholders. One of them, in 
a letter to the Tres, has even objected to the underwriting 
of £4,500,000 shares by the Tobacco Securities Trust at 
44d. a share on the grounds that to pay that Trust £84,375 
for giving an unnecessary guarantee was an unnecessary 
expense. What does it matter? Has this shareholder for- 
gotten that the British American Tobacco distributed the 
bulk of the ordinary and deferred shares of the Tobacco 
Securities Trust among the B.A.T. shareholders and sub- 
scribed £1,000,000 for ordinary stock in cash? Or can it be 
that he is merely annoyed at the directors of Tobacco 
Securities Trust having an option on £125,000 deferred 
stock at par which is now quoted at 475? 








